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“The ‘* North Star” Sisinechetery. 


BY ‘‘MORTON’S BROTHER-IN-LAW.” 


It was a warm, lazy day in September that we got the honey 
all packed for market, and Mr. Morton was taking a rest and 
what comfort he could out of Prohibition politics from The 
Voice, while I was going through the ‘‘Old Reliable ” for bee- 
knowledge, when I ran up against this from Editor York’s 
quill: ‘**What new kinks have you learned during the past 
year? Suppose you tell all about them.” 

‘* See here, Morton,” says I; ‘‘what’s the matter with 
sending a photograph and description of the ‘North Star ?’ 
There are two kinks in that, anyway—one on each side. Even 
you are getting to admit that you rather like it, and hint at 
throwing out your chaff kives in the south yard and building 
one there.” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ why don’t you write it up and send it 
yourself?” And he dived into that old paper again. 

Now, Morton is as conservative as E. T. Abbott—and 
married to his supplies and system of management; will an- 
swer ‘*I don’t know” as often as Dr. Miller, but when I get 
all mixed up over the contrary statements in the bee-papers, I 
always ask him, and he knows. 

The ‘* North Star” is the name of our new house-apiary, 
built as an experiment last spring; size, 12x16 feet over all, 











The ‘* North Star” House-Apiary—Outside. 


containing 32 colonies, and costing $2 per running foot, or 
>l per colony. The floors, siding and roof are of matched 
pine, fastened together at the corners with bolts—to ‘* knock 
down” and move if desired—10 pieces in all. 

For the first 30 inches the building is 9 feet wide; at 
that height is a shelf for the second row of hives, which ex- 
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tends outward, making the building 15 inches wider from 
there up to the roof. This arrangement makes it an easy mat- 
ter to stand on the floor and work the upper tier of hives. 

The alighting-boards are 12 inches wide. The windows 
are covered with wire-cloth, doubled on the upper half fora 














The ‘‘ North Star” House-Apiary—Inside. 


bee-escape. The hives are two inches from the wall, to allow 
for packing. Morton makes the following points in its favor: 

Speed and ease in working. Everything is right within 
reach, and you are inthe shade. When you open a hive, the 
few bees that fly, go to the window-escapes, and that ends the 
song about your ears. Out-of-doors in the yard are several 
colonies, and with hat and veil on you goat them; every cross 
bee in the whole yard is investigating; and the sun burns the 
back of you noe Sy and tbe sweat runsinto your eyes. All bee- 
keepers know how itis. But go into the house-apiary; pull 
off veil and hat—no bees to bother, and in a few minutes you 
think that working with bees isn’t very bad after all. 

In the fall, when an open hive is a direct bid for robbers— 
there is only one hive open at a time inside the house. I was 
afraid smoke would be disagreeable in the house-apiary, but 
you don’t notice it, as it goes out of the windows and ventila- 
tors. 

In looking to see if a queen is laying, you have to take a 
comb out into the sunshine to find eggs, which is objection- 
able, as far asit goes. If the bees winter there as well as in 
a chaff hive, youcan put me down as a house-apiary man 
after this. 

I started last spring with 25 colonies, increased to 47, 
and have 1,500 sections of mostly buckwheat honey, and 150 
pounds of extracted. Dr. Miller, Dr. Brown, and some others, 
say that one or two colonies are plenty fora beginner. My 
25 colonies acted in nearly 25 different ways, and I know 25 
times as much as I would with one—and I havea heap more 
honey for my time. Groton, N. Y. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 754. 
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Where Should the First Honey be Stored ? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes that a neighbor tells him that bees 
generally fill the brood-chamber full of honey before they go 
into the sections to work, and after the brood-chamber is thus 
filled, then they will go into the sections, if the blossoms yield 
honey after the hive is filled. From this he reasons that bee- 
keepers should feed inferior honey or sugar syrup to fill the 
combs just before the honey harvest, so as to cause the white 
honey to be stored in the sections, and asks if this is not cor- 
rect logic. He desires that I shall give my views on the mat- 
ter in the American Bee Journal. 


No, this is not correct logic, and I object to both views, 
for on them hang all there is against the use of large hives for 
comb honey, as recommended by our fathers, and even by 
some of the present day, as opposing the contraction plan 
which is now in general use among our most prominent api- 
arists who produce comb honey the most largely for market. 
No, sir! the bees must not fill the brood-chamber first with 
honey and the sections afterward, if we are to reap the best 
results from our bees. 

At the time the honey-flow commences, the brood-cham- 
ber must be filled with brood, with not to exceed five pounds 
of honey in it, and one pound would be far better than more 
than five. If itis not thus filled with brood, the wise api- 
arist will take out all the combs not thus filled, and store them 
away where the bees cannot have access to them at this time 
of the year, for if they once commence to store honey in the 
combs below, to any considerable extent, thus early in the 
season, instead of going into the sections they will begin to 
crowd the queen by filling the empty cells with honey toa 
greater or less extent, thus removing the sections further and 
further from the brood in the hive, resulting in little honey in 
the sections, and the colony in very poor condition for winter, 
on account of the fewness of bees left, owing to this same 
crowding out of the queen from the brood-combs. 


The work of every bee-keeper should be, during the fore- 
part of the season, to see that the combs are being rapidly 
filled with brood, and all of that inferior honey spoken of used 
up and turned into brood, which is to make the bees for the 
harvest, till the hive is literally filled with brood; when, if 
there is a pound of honey coming in after this, it must go into 
the sections or nowhere. 


Many have opposed the Italian bees, because they say 
they aré prone to crowd the queen, rather than enter the sec- 
tions; but if managed as I propose, they wil! out-yield the 
blacks every time in section honey, while at the end of the 
season they will have honey enough in their brood-combs for 
winter, when the black bees will be almost in a starving con- 
dition. This is not mere theory, but something any one can 
prove to his or her satisfaction in one year by working a few 
colonies on each of the two plans. 


One of the many things ahout the Italian bees which 
pleases me is their desire to store honey in the brood-chamber: 
for, if rightly managed, they will give a good crop in the sec- 
tions, and at the same time generally have stores enough, or 
nearly so, below to winter upon. Just as soon as they begin 
storing honey in the sections, they begin storing to a Jimited 
extent in the brood-chamber, and as the honey season draws 
toward a close they seem to be on the alert as to their own in- 
terest, and the queen ceases to lay as prolifically as at first, 
which allows of their storing the later honey in the brood- 
combs for winter stores, while their keeper has plenty of the 
most salable honey as his share of the season’s work. With 
the Germans, Syrians and Carniolans, the case is different; 
for they continue to rear brood right along at a rapid rate so 
long as honey comes in from the field, so that, at the end of 
the harvest, we have no honey to speak of in the hives, and a 
host of useless consumers on hand as the result of this out-of- 
season breeding. 

I wish all might fully comprehend thatone of the greatest 
secrets of successful bee-keeping is having the brood-chamber 
full of brood at the commencement of the white honey harvest. 
1 would certainly have it thus, even if I had to take all the 
combs out of the hive but four or five, if the queen had no 
more brood than this at the commencement of the harvest, 
leaving the bees only this number below until after harvest, 
when I would at once supersede a queen that would not keep 
a greater number than that filled with brood three weeks pre- 
vious to the harvest. 

It is one of the great mistakes we often make in allowing 
poor queens to remain at the head of colonies, such colonies 
requiring just as much labor as do those which give bees in 
plenty in time for laboring in the harvest to the best advan- 
tage. If lack of brood is caused by weak colonies in the 





= 
spring (weakness being caused from a hard winter, etc.), then 
I would unite all colonies which were thus weak, three wee, 


before the honey harvest, even if I had to divide afterwarg ,, 
give me the required number of colonies, considering that | 
would be the gainer by so doing. 

Unless all colonies are strong in brood and bees whey the 
honey harvest arrives, we are sure of failing to reap the best 
results in our pursuit. Borodino, N. y, 


Co-Operation Needéi in Marketing Honey, 


BY W. D. FRENCH. 

While bee-keepers of the Pacific Coast are subjected to, 
combination of blood-sucking thieves, we cannot lose sight ¢ 
the fact that it affects, to a considerable extent, our Easter 
brothers. 5 

We are now confronted all over our broad and happy lang 
by unscrupulous processes by which the toiling masses ar 
fleeced to a finish. All branches of industry—save the agri. 
cultural element—have combined, and established a price fg 
their product, regardless of supply and demand. Agriculture. 
then, being the backbone, muscle and sinew of this broad 
land, must clothe, feed, and fatten all other industries with. 
vut a murmur; but we have now arrived at a period wher 
men are not engaged in honorable pursuits, but are ever ready 
to dictate and to establish prices for the product of that ele. 
ment to which I refer. 

These parties are known as middle-men ; their sole object 
being to compel the producer to divide the price of their pro. 
duct, so they (the middle-men) may be enriched. Bee-keeper 
of Southern California are harrassed in this respect perhaps 
more than in any other locality. They are forced to give up 
one-half of their crop, more or less, as greed demands, and 
when you tell them the price paid is wholly inadequate, and 
not corresponding with Eastern markets, they simply say 
‘*What are you going to do about it ?” 

I am sure something can be done; that part of agricul. 
ture to which belongs the bee-keeping fraternity can, witha 
few grains of resolute determination, enlarge the Nationa 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, so as to admit of every person in our 
land who keeps bees. Let it be the object of this vast asso- 
ciation to establish the price of honey in all parts of the coun- 
try through their manager, and to accomplish all other objects, 
as it now exists. Let every city and hamlet select a person by 
vote, or otherwise—one of their number—to handle the pro- 
duct of his community, and to ship to points where demanded. 

Warehouses in Chicago, New York, and all cities, could 
be maintained, and distribution from such places be made. 
The price of honey according to grade could easily be main- 
tained uniformly throughout the United States, and the hon- 
est producer could be liberally rewarded for his labor. The 
amount of cash to be collected from each bee-keeper, placed 
at $1.00, would, in all probability, form a sufficient sum t 
advance to those who would need ready cash. 

The solution of this problem can be made easy, andit 
seems to me, under existing circumstances, when al! other 
elements of production have combined against the agricultura 
interest of this Nation, it is high time that our bee-keeping 
friends throughout the United States should awaken to their 
sense of duty, and inaugurate a system to protect themselves, 
and their children, from that robber class to which they are 
now subjected. Foster, Calif. 


Robber-Bees—Crimson and Alsike Clover. 


BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


Never in my recollection have I seen bees in so starved 
a condition as at the present time (Oct. 14) in this section o! 
southeastern Ohio; seldom have I[ seen hives boiling over wit! 
bees ata time of sucha drouth, and never did I see such’ 
multitude of robber-bees storm my apiary as in the past fort 
night; at times the air seemed to be alive with bees, deter 
mined to steal or die. But I am glad to know they have foun? 
their match, as all my colonies are provided with the Golde! 
combination feeder, and are fed so quickly that no difference 
how many robbers storm the fort, they fail to get a sniff. 

This is the way I arranged my hives when the fray! 
gan: First, I stopped the entrances to about two inches, a0 
put the Alley trap to each entrance; then I placed a sua 
board against the trap, leaving about two inches of an opel 
ing through the zinc. Thus the hive’s bees were well fort 
fied, and were victorious in every battle. If ever a robber 
bee got inside, she was brought out acorpse. I was sorry! 
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or die, trying to procure stores by stealing, as their keepers 
would not provide for them, which I think is acrime that 
should not go unpunished. The man that will keep few or 
many bees, and then stand up and say, without and conscience 
or soul, ** If the bees don’t gather enough to live on they may 
die; I won’t buy sugar to feed them”—I say shame to such. 
] trust that no one who reads this article is guilty of sucha 
crime. 

My report this year is that all the honey ia unfinished 
sections went into the brood-combs—not one pound went on 
our table. Besides, my bees are in prime condition, and every 
colony is boiling full of bees and ‘‘syrup honey,” and I predict 
1896 a gusher for this southeastern Ohio. 

With the assistance of our bee-brethren I hope to succeed 
in getting our farmers interested in sowing Alsike and crim- 
son clovers, and by that means add to our other sources from 
which nectar is gathered. Then we will be in touch with the 
more fortunate bee-keepers who live in the floral country. 
Already we see our efforts to encourage the growing of both 
Alsike and crimson proving hopeful for the future. Some of 
our farmers have sown trial plots since I published the Cover- 
dale letters on Alsike, and T. F. Cooke’s letter on crimson 
clover, in our county papers, and I am glad to know they are 
the means of breaking the backbone of imaginary excuses in 
regard to the new grasses, which is rather to doubt their 
growing in this latitude; but I have sown a plot of ground 
which fronts on the main street of our village, and the clover 
is about five or six inches high; the heavy frosts seem only to 
make the crimson brighter, which compels many passers-by 
to stop and inquire wbat causes that clover to look so green. 
This gives me a good opportunity to explain the new grass, 
and hand the inquirer a printed letter on its value. I enclose 
one of the letters. 

This is a topic that should be published far and wide, be- 
cause crimson clover is not only valuable to bee-beepers, but 
much more valuable to the land—so say those who have thor- 
oughly tested it as a fertilizer. There are hundreds of bee- 
keepers who do not take the bee-papers, and thus would be 
induced to widen the field of honey-flora by getting information 
through other sources. 

A letter lies before me as I write, from a bee-keeper of 
Whittier, Calif., asking me to send him a paper containing 
the article on Alsike clover, which was requested of me by the 
Farm, Field and Fireside, and publishedin the same. Thus 
if more space were given to the growing of honey-flora, and 
the size of hives dicussed afterwards, I think it would be wise ; 
and the poor bee-keepers would not have to spend ali their 
surplus to keep the bees through the winter. 

Reinersville, Ohio. 


[The crimson clover article by Mr. Cooke, mentioned by 
Mr. Golden, will appear in the Bee Journal later.—Eprror. | 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


Wnuy THEY Lerr.—R. J. Walker asks on page 720 why 
a swarm left a good, clean hive. I'll shut my eyes and guess 
it was too warm for them. 

CaueuTt AT LAst.—I’ve wondered many a time why in 
the world such a nice fellow as James A. Green should escape 
matrimony so long, but I suppose Cupid had his eye on him all 
the time. (See page 717.) Long life and happiness, Jimmie. 

VARIATION IN HonEY-PLANTS.—On page 713, L. B. Smith 
wonders at the report of J. J. Keith that bees do not work on 
cottom-bloom at his place in Kentucky while it yields so well 
at Lometa, Tex. I think we may as well understand that 
there is a great variation in such things. Possibly there isn’t 
a honey-plant in the world but what at some time or place 
fails to be profitably visited by the bees. Either it doesn’t 
yield, or else the bees do not visit it because they are more 
profitably occupied on something else. Time was when I sup- 
posed white clover always yielded, but more than once of late 
years there have been plenty of blossoms but no nectar. In 
some places golden-rod is valuable, in others not. And so in 
general, what is good in one place may not be so good in 
another, »nd what is good one year may be poor in the same 
place the 1ext year. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Ed Jolley’s’ getting me all mixed up 
about strawberries. I think he must be referring to the origi- 
nal plants when he says staminate and pistillate can come 
from any variety. I know very well that a staminate ora 
pistillate plant may come from any plant producing both 





stamens and pistils, but please, Bro. Jolley, when we talk 
about a Crescent plant we don’t mean the first Crescent plant 
that was ever raised from seed, but we mean the Crescent as 
commonly sent out to-day, andif I understand you correctly, 
you admit you can’t raise staminate plants from the ‘* so-called 
pistillate varieties.” So we’re agreed on that. 


I thank you fora clear and definite answer to my ques- 
tion—a question that I failed to get Bro. Abbott’s answer to. 
It will save a lot of trouble to strawberry-raisers to know that 
a crop of berries can be raised from a bed of pistillate plants 
with no staminate plants anywhere near. The only wonder is 
that the custom is so universal for intelligent horticulturists 
to keep up the habit of always planting other kinds with the 
pistillate varieties, under the impression that it is necessary 
in order to get a crop. 


Cuicaco Honey PRICES seem to be among the mysterious 
things. An editorial on page 716 says fancy comb will net 
little if any more than 10 cents per pound, while on page 721 
itis quoted at 15 cents. Surely, freight and commission 
ought not to take off 5 cents. Another curious thing is the 
falling in price within the past month. 


Tur SwARMING Hapir.—Years ago the number of swarms 
secured in a season was generally considered the measure of 
success. Gradually that has changed, until now the sight of a 
swarm issuing—a sight that formerly gladdened the heart of 
the bee-keeper—makes his heart sink. That doesn’t apply to 
all, but I’m sure it does to a great many, and I think to the 
majority. Indeed the management, the suppression and the 
prevention of swarming are to-day burning questions. Some 
have gone so far as to believe that a strain of bees can be de- 
veloped that shall have no desire under ordinary circum- 
stances toswarm. Nowif they are wrong in believing that 
it is desirable and possible to succeed in that line, the man 
that shows them their wrong is doing a public service, and so 
I give Mr. Lownes credit for his good motiveson pages 549 
and 712. Just why he should think it necessary to protest 
that he does it without malice or unkind feelings, I don’t 
know. Why, bless you! Friend Lownes, it’s a queer thing if 
we can’t discuss sucha matter without getting malicious or 
cross. 

In the first place, please understand that I’m not cham- 
pioning especially the matter of breeding up a race of non- 
swarming bees. I’ve never made any attempt in that direc- 
tion. I don’t know whether it can be done or not. But when 
you said in such positive manner they’d swarm until extinct, 
and that there was ‘‘ no possibility under the sun of any suc- 
cess whatever ” in breeding out the swarming habit, I thought 
it was time to call attention to the fact that it was mere asser- 
tion without proof. Now that you have retracted that and 
merely expressed it as a belief, I have no further controversy 
on that score, and await with interest the arguments you may 
produce against the possibility and desirability of that which 
so many consider desirable, and would fain believe possible. 


I don’t see the contradiction that you seem to see in two 
of the views I have expressed, namely, that I have less faith 
than formerly in the prevention of swarming, and also that I 
don’t see anything impossible in having bees not given to 
swarming atall. As to the first propositien, I don’t know, 
and I’m afraid no one else knows, any sure, practicable way 
of preventing all swarming in an apiary of say 100 colonies. 
I think you and I agree so far. I confess to some little hope 
that a way may be found, but Tam not so sanguine about it 
as I was. As to the second proposition, I believe, and I think 
you believe, that some bees are less given to swarming than 
others. It seems possible to select from these the ones least 
given toswarming. Then from time to time continuing such 
selections I don’t see anything impossible in arriving at the 
point where the swarming desire should cease. Allow me to 
say I honestly hold both those views, and I don’t see anything 
contradictory therein. If we should ever reach the point of 
non-swarming bees, there would be no need to prevent swarm- 
ing, for there would be nodesireto swarm. And breeding 
for a strain of non-swarming bees would hardly be ealled in 
the ordinary acceptation prevention. 

Marengo, Ill., Nov. 9. 
pA 
x 

The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums offered on page 754. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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California as a Bee-Keeping State. 
BY J. F. M’INTYRE. 

It is not my purpose to boom the bee-business in Califor- 
nia in order to help those who are already engaged init to sell 
out to good advantage, or to depress the business, buy it up, 
and have a monopoly; but to give the whole truth as I see it, 
without regard to what has already been said, or who said it. 

I believe that the majority of bee-keepers in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, at least, have their locations fully stocked with bees, 
and do not care either to buy or sell, or to induce others to 
bring more bees into their locations, which would overstock 
them and surely bring disaster to one or both parties occupy- 
ing such a field. 

It is human nature to take pride in your own State and 
county, and your own achievements ; to tell only the big things 
done, and to cover up the mean features and your failures; 
but I will give both sides. 

When al) the conditions are favorable, California can pro- 
duce the largest crops of the finest honey in the world, not ex- 
cepting the famous thyme honey of Hymettus, the clover and 
basswood honey of the East, or the alfalfa honey of Arizona 
and Colorado ; but during the last 2O years we have had these 
favorable conditions only on an average once in three years; 
or, to be more explicit, we have had seven good years, nine in 
which the bees stored from 10 to 60 pounds to the colony.and 
four years in which the bees had to be fed large quantities of 
honey to keep them from starving to death. 

When only the large yields, (ranging from 150 to 600 
pounds per colony ) are reported to the tenderfoot, he natur- 
ally grows enthusiastic and concludes to endure bee-stings for 
a few seasons and use the bee-business as a stepping-stone to 
the banking business ; but oh, how different in the morning, 
when he finds that we have such things as dry years, hot 
winds that destroy the prospects of a honey crop in three days, 
when he thought that success was certain, to say nothing of 
the three bee-diseases—foul brood, dead brood, and bee-paral- 
ysis; and when he does secure the long-looked-for crop, and 
attempts fo dispose of it, he finds the honey-merchant and the 
railroad company waiting for it with low prices and high 
freight rates. This applies to the sage-brush bee-keeping in 
the mountains of Southern California. 

There is another section of the State, however, which is 
rapidly coming to the front as a bee-country, and is not affect- 
ed by dry years or hot winds. I refer to the alfalfa districts 
of Kern, Tulare and Kings counties. A neighbor who sold his 
bees to me and moved to that section to engage in the bee-bus- 
iness there, is well pleased with the change, and reports a 
profit of 512 per colony for this season. Alfalfa honey is am- 
ber-colored, and not so fine flavored as sage honey, but the ad- 
vantage of making acrop every year more than conpensates 
for the difference in price, which is always higher when the 
sage honey crop is a failure. 

In the northern half of the State few bees are kept, and a 
small amount of inferior honey is produced ; consequently this 
section is not worth considering by the man or woman who 
wishes to make a specialty of bee-keeping. 

Compared with Eastern bee-keeping, California has some 
advantages. Our warm winters enable us to winter our bees 
without having to carry them into the cellar in the fall and 
out again in the spring; a larger number of colonies may be 
kept in one apiary, which saves an immense amount of travel 
from one apiary to another; the average yield per colony, 
taking a number of years together, is a little higher—the yield 
of the Sespe apiary, which is about an average location, being 
72 pounds per colony per annum for 20 years. 

Some of the disadvantages are: lower price for honey, 
owing to distance from market and high freight rates; dry 
years, which often kill more bees by starvation than die of 
cold in the East; most apiaries are located in the mountains. 
away from society, schools and churches, and are lonesome 
places to live in, especially for women, and consequently many 
bee-men are bachelors. 

The disadvantages, however, may be somewhat modified. 
Bees, can, and should, be fed in dry years in time to keep 
them from starving to death. The price of honey may be 
helped out somewhat if the bee-keeper keeps well on his feet 
financially, and is not obliged to sell as soon as his crop is 
harvested. 

The bee-keeper may also marry and live in town six or 
seven months inthe year, and his wife might not object to 
spending a few ‘‘ honeymoons” in the mountains occasionally, 
when a crop is to be harvested. 

Although the advantages and disadvantages appear about 
equally divided, when our fine, healthy climate is thrown into 
the balance it tips the beam in favor of California, every time. 

Another section which is beginning to attract some atten- 
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tion as a honey-field are the bean-fields of Ventura County 
The quality of honey produced in this section is good, but th 
quantity is not very great, and whether or not this field je 
be worked to the mutual advantage of both bean-grow ’ 
bee-keeper, is not yet fully demonstrated. In the East | 
saw a bee on a bean-blossom, and do not think they 


any honey, but in Ventura county even the beans a 


er and 

Dever 
Prod uceg 
re SWeet 
IMPORTANCE OF BEES TO FRUIT-GROWING. 


As the majority present are more interested in fryjt thar 
honey and beans, I will say a few words before closing, ity 
relations of bees to these crops, and if l am wrong in MY con, 
victions and conclusions I trust that Prof. Cook, who bas Pm 
perimented more along this line than any other man in Aju, 
ica, will set me right. : 

I believe that Nature never makes any mistakes ; who, 
tree or plantisin bloom it stands badly in need of help free 
the insect world, so it puts out a sign to catch the eye, a, 
offers a suitable reward for the service. The beautiful, shoy, 
petals are its sign. 1t wants the pollen or fecundating-dyy 
carried from the stamens to the pistils so it can become for), 
ized and produce seed. The offered reward for this services \ 
the sweetest gift of Ne“4“re—a drop of honey. When the sou 
is ripe, another appeal) ‘S. made and reward offered to larg 
animajs, to perform another service. It wants the seed gcy, 
tered, and the reward ofiered for this service is a beautify) 
delicious fruit, placed around the seed in such a way that ty 
fruit will be eaten and the seed thrown away; thus you see the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are mutually dependent , 
each other to perpetuate their existence. I believe that bes 
are never injurious, generally beneficial, and often indispeny. 
ble to the blossoms of plants that produce seed. 

You may ask the bean-growers, who have bees on thei 
ranches, how their beans set this year, and if I do not miss » 
guess those having bees are ahead. I admit that bees ap 
sometimes a nuisance to people who are drying fruit, espec. 
ally such fruits as are dried late in the season, without bleach. 
ing. If some cheap plan could be invented to prevent this 
annoyance, every fruit-grower whose orchard is over two mile 
from an apiary should keep at least one colony of bees fo 
every ten acres of orchard, to fertilize the blossoms in the 
spring. 

According to my own experience, bees will not eat fru 
that has been bleached with sulphur fumes; but it is not desi. 
able to bleach all kinds of fruit, so I think it would pay th 
fruit-grower to move his bees into his orchard just befor 
it blooms, and move them away again before the fruit ripens 
if he has a kind of fruit that would be damaged by the bee 
while drying, or injured by bleaching. 

Ata meeting of the horticultural commissioners of this 
State, Major Berry, commissioner of Tulare county, told ofs 
case in that county where a man put outa large peach orchari 
on a wide plain several miles from any bees, and when the or 
chard was old enough to bear, the trees would bloom profusely 
but bore so little fruit that the owner contemplated digging 
them up. When the commissioner visited the orchard the 
owner asked him what he should do to make his trees bear 
He looked the ground over carefully, and, taking in the situs 
tion, advised the owner to buy 25 colonies of bees and pla 
them near the orchard. The owner followed his advice, ani 
since that time the orchard has borne full crops of fruit.—Reat 
before the Ventura Farmers’ Institute. Sespe, Calif. 


ake 
The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY ‘*‘ REPORTER.” 


An interesting and profitable session of the Utah Bee 
Keepers’ Association was held in Salt Lake City, Oct. 5, mor 
than 30 members being present. President Lovesy was int! 
chair, and John B. Fagg acted as Secretary. 

The President said that bee-keepers should unite in sup 
porting and strengthening the Association for self-preservé 
tion, if for no other reason. As to markets and transports 
tion, he said if some method could be adopted to collect ant 
dispose of the product of the bee, it would result in muc! 
benefit to the bee-industry ; then with more favorable freight 
rates the bee-keepers could dispose of their surplus and pre 
vent, to some extent, the demoralization of the home market. 

The foul brood law should be so amended as to protect it 
stead of worry the bee-keepers. In its present form it does 
not seem to meet the requirements of the inspectors or bee 
keepers. 

As to bees and fruit-tree spraying, Mr. Lovesy said that 
was a subject that all bee-keepers and fruit-growers shou'? 
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be interested in. The very existence of both of those indus- 
tries depend, to a great extent, upon proper work in spraying, 
and that at the right time. It has been thoroughly demon- 
strated during the past two years that no coddling-moth eggs 
are laid in the blossoms in Utah. 

Heber Bennion, of Salt Lake county, said that he would 
like to see the different societies merge into one instead of 
being divided into so many. We would be more powerful, and 
we would b3 able to obtain better transportation rates and 
more favorable legislation. 

Prof. Mills, of Cache county, spoke in the same strain, 
and said that we should have a law that would be a benefit 
alike to the bee-keepers, horticulturists and agriculturists. 

Mr. Bullock said the loss of bees was partly due to spray- 
ing and partly to starvation. He knew of one person that 
killed all his bees but 15 colonies by spraying his raspberries 
while in bloom. He complained bitterly of the insufficiency 
of the foul brood law, and said that in some parts of Cache 
county the bees were in danger of extermination by this dread 
disease. The lawshould be amended so as to protect the bees. 

Mr. R. T. Rhees, of Weber county, concurred in this, and 
wanted to know the sense of the bee-keepers as to the best 
hive in general use; he also asked if sprayingin the bloom 
would destroy the pollen and fruit ? 

Mr. Brown, of Salt Lake county, said that the Ferguson 
hive for comb honey was the best he had ever seen, being the 
most simple, the easiest, and the quickest to handle. He 
thought the bee-keepers should be protected in their rights. 

Mr. Folkman, of Plain City, said that the bee-keepers 
should be protected in this matter, and no spraying should be 
done while the trees are in bloom. 

Mr. Bartlett, of Uintah county, said that part of the 
trouble was spraying, but there were, sometimes, other causes. 
He wanted a Jaw for the good of all concerned. 

Mr. Terry, of Draper, said that he was interested in both 
bees and fruit; that no trees should be sprayed while in 
bloom, as it killed the bees and injured the fruit. 

Mr. Lovesy said that some of our bee-keepers had lost 
considerable by the trees being sprayed while in bloom, and 
yet those people did not succeed like those who commenced 
to spray wken the moth began working on the fruit. 

Mr. Huntington, of Utah county, concurred in these views, 
and said that spraying in the blossom should be stopped. He 
wanted to hear the question discussed as to the best hive and 
the best method of producing and disposing of the honey crop. 

Mr. Craner, of Tooele county, followed in the same strain, 
and said that the bees in Tooele had done well the latter part 
of the season. 

Mr. Clark, of Davis county, said the bees there had done 
better than usual this year; that he was opposed to joining 
the bee-keepers with other associations, for the reason that 
their interests are not identical. 

Messrs. Bullock, Fagg and Lovesy were appointed as ad- 
ditional members on the committee for revising the foul brood 
law. 

At the evening session, after considerable discussion as to 
the best method of producing and marketing the honey crop, 
a union of interest was advocated, and a resolution adopted 
favoring the union of the different societies, provided that 
some practical method can be adopted. A committee was ap- 
pointed to present it to the agricultural association. 


Questions gq? Answers, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 





A Question on Queen-Rearing. 


This is my third season in bee-keeping, and for the firs’ 
time I have tried my hand at queen-rearing. I would form 
nuclei, and in 24 hours afterward I gave them a matured 
queen-cell. Nobody knows with what pleasure and excitement 
I watched for the advent of the young queens, but those who 
enjoy the society of their bees as much asI do. But there 
was this that kept me in constant worry : 


After the queens had emerged from the cells, the workers 
still went on completing their own cells, leaving me ina 
dilemma as *~ what to do next. So I took the precaution to 
cut them all v it, lest swarming should be the result. I con- 
sulted my ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” beside the bee-papers, but 
could find nothing to help me. 





Now for the question: After giving a cell to a queenless 
colony, must I take out any cells that are started, or will the 
bees tear them down? When will they do it? J. B. 

Garvanza, Calif. 


ANSWER.—It’s a very hard matter to find any set of rules 
that bees invariably follow, especially as to the matter of 
queen-rearing. Sometimes they’ll tear down cells when you 
don’t expect them to, and sometimes they’ll build up cells 
when you don’t expect them to. Generally it is not neces- 
sary to cut out the cells that the bees have started themselves, 
unless indeed the cells are older than the cell you give to 
them. Sometimes the bees destroy all cells in a nucleus as 
soon as the young queen emerges, and sometimes they wait 
until they are mature. It isn’t a bad plan to cut out all 
sealed cells when you give a cell, and it has been said that the 
cell you give will be more certain to be respected if you put it 
in the place where you have cut out one of their own cells. 


Italianizing and Transferring. 


I have 9 colonies of bees, 5 in box-hives and 4 in the mov- 
able-frame hives. I want to Italianize. Had I better wait 
until spring, or can I do it this fall yet? I want to transfer 
those in the box-hives. I havethe dovetail hive. Bees did no 
good here the past summer. It was too dry. |. ey 

Warren, Ind. 


ANSWER.—I think after September is over you better not 
give new queens till spring. The less you meddle with bees 
the better in November and later. 


> - © + ie 


Rendering Wax with Sulphuric Acid. 


1. How much sulphuric acid should I apply toa gallon 
crock full of old combs to take the wax out of the cocoons ? 
2. Is it injurious to a tin vessel ? 


3. How is it applied to old combs ? L. H. L. 


Answers.—1. I’m not familiar with the matter from ex- 
perience, but I think about a small tablespoonful to a gallon 
of water. 

2. Yes. 

3. I think the wax is stirred in the water and allowed 
plenty of time to do its work, then the wax is melted and sep- 
arated as usual. Butdon’t you think you'd like better the 
plan given by John Clark, on page 568 of this journal, to get 
the wax out by means of the exhaust steam at some place 
where steam-power is used? I think you will have nicer wax, 
for the acid is no improvement to the wax, to say the least. 


i ee 


Size of Hives—Honey Stored by New Swarms—Fastening 
Brood Foundation. 


1. What is the exact size of the Simplicity-Langstroth 
hive, inside measure? I want to make some of them to put 
swarms in, in the spring. 

2. Ought I to use the 8 or the 10 frame hive ? 

3. How many pounds of foundation will it take to the 
hive, using whole sheets ? 

4. How much honey ought a large swarm of bees store 
the first year, that issues in April or May ? 

5. How would you fasten the foundation in the frames ? 
Tracy City, Tenn. J. A. 8. 


ANSWERS.—1. 15%¢x121¢x9% inches for the 
18%x14%xY% for the 10-frame. 
2. I don’t know. Originally 10 frames were used almost 
altogether, but of late years 8 frames have come largely into 
use, and within the past year there has been a hot discussion 
as to the relative merits of the two. Some think 8 frames are 
enough, and some think 12 frames or more are needed. Cer- 
tain it is that many good queens can do more than to keep 8 
frames supplied with eggs. Some favor 8-frame hives, and 
allowing two stories for the queen. 

3. From 1 to 2 pounds, according as you use light, 
medium or heavy brood foundation. 


4. That depends very largely on the location and the sea- 
son. Sometimes it will not store enough for its own supplies 
through the winter, and sometimes it will lay in its own sup- 
plies and 100 or 2U00 pounds for its owner. 

5. I have my frames wired, and a saw-kerf cut in the 
center of the under side of the top-bar (my top-bars are 
thick), the kerf being 5/32 of an inch wide, and \% deep, 
and into this kerf the foundation is put, then fastened there 


8-frame; 
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by dropping adrop of melted beeswax here and there. To 
drop the wax there I make a wax candle by taking a slender 
string and pressing around it scraps of foundation, then 
lighting it and letting it burn till a little pool of melted wax is 
formed, then this melted wax is allowed to drop where I want 
it. The wire is imbedded in the foundation by moving it along 
over a lamp, wire side down, and pressing lightly upon the 
foundation with the hand. The heat of the lamp makes the 
wire so hot that it melts its way into the foundation and im- 
mediately cools as the wire is moved along, so that when it is 
done it looks as if the wire had grown in the foundation. The 
wire can be heated more quickly by electricity by means of a 
battery. 





Southern Department, 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—ED. } 


Painting Hives—The Proper Method. 


Painters usually put on all wood-work exposed to the 
weather what they call a ‘‘ priming” coat. Many do this be- 
2ause they are ignorant, or were so taught. Brighter ones 
know better, and as one of them said to me once, *‘ We do it 
to make work—we will have to paint it again much sooner.” 

Good architects step in and prevent this practice, and in 
the specifications of one of the best architects of Boston, Mr. 
John A. Fox, this clause will be found: ‘* All outside wood- 
work, as soon as put up, to be given one heavy coat of raw 
Calcutta linseed oil, as oldas the market affords.” In my own 
experience of many years on Government work, where only 
the best work was the object, this was the course pursued. 

When the dovetailed hives, as usually made, are procured 
in the flat, all the joints of the dovetails, wherever the cleats 
go onthe bottom-board or cover, the joints of the cover and 
bottom-board, the whole outside of the hive which bear on 
other parts (such as the edges of the hive and bearings of the 
cover), should be given acoat of old raw linseed oil. Do not 
forget thatthe underneath part of the bottom-board, being 
so close to the earth, will become damp and rapidly decay un- 
less it is oiled. 

Now, after the oil has dried, put the hive together and 
give it a heavy coat of paint outside andon all bearings. If 
the oiling was thoroughly done, and your paint is thick, all 
joints will be filled, the ends of dovetails and cleats will be 
thoroughly protected, and the oi] from the coat of paint will 
not soak into the wood, leaving the paint dry and easily 
rubbed off in a white powder. 

The best paint to use is a mixture of white lead and white 
zinc. Use nothing but rawoil to mixit with. Use no dryers 
of any kind. The paint, when dry, should have a glossy ap- 
pearance. Should you put on a ‘*priming” coat, which is 
simply a very thin paint, the oil from this coat sinking into 
the wood would leave a great part of the paint dry on the out- 
side, and the next coat of paint cannot properly take hold of 
the wood, and quickly disappears under the action of the 
weather. 

After the paint is dry, set the hives up with covers on in 
the sun, some distance from the earth, and let them remain 
out a week, turning the hives once during the time, in order 
that all sides may be thoroughly sunned. While still in the 
sun gu over any joint that may have shown signs of opening, 
with some more of the paint. 

In repainting hives, if the paint is not actually off the 
wood, one good coat of raw oilis quite as good as a coat of 
paint, and much cbeaper. 

If, when you received the hives in the flat, you had placed 
them for a week or so ina hot and dry room, and then oiled, 
dried and put the hives together in this room without exposure 
to the open air, the joints of the hives would have gone to- 
gether more easily, and will remain tighter when exposed to 
the weather. E. B. THOoMAs. 

Lynn, N. C. 


The International Bee-Keepers’ Congress. 


Are you going to the Bee-Keepers’ Congress ? Remember, 
it meets in Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 4 and 5. It is not contemplated 
to interfere with tha North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. It will simply be a sortof informal meeting of represen- 
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tative bee-keepers from different portions of America, t, 
liberate and discuss questions that concern the Present ang 
future interests of the industry of bee-keeping. Essays wil 
be read by W. S. Hart, O. O. Poppleton, Dr. Peete, Gg. W. 
Demaree, Messrs. Dadant, Doolittle, Van Deusen, Mre L. 
Harrison, and others. ih; 

The City Hall has been secured for the meeting. Excur 
sion rates to the Exposition can be obtained from jj 1, 
principal towns and cities. Rooms can be had at the Jacksop 
Hotel (near the depot, and one block from the place of moo. 
ing) for 75 cents per day, and 50 cents for meals. The Jack. 
son is anew hotel, and good place. Those who want 
rates can find them at the Adkins House, 12 Broad Street. 


de. 
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Notes RD Comments, 


Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Full of Wonders.—“ At our very feet lie wonder 
for whose elucidation a lifetime would be too short.”—\;. 
Dana, in ‘‘ How to Know Wild Flowers.” 


How true this is, and yet there are people who think tha 
this is a very dull and uninteresting world. All this comes 
about simply because they ‘* have eyes, but see not.” 


I remember a remark made in the sitting-room of a hote 
by a gentleman last winter while I was atthe State University 
lecturing. As I came into the room after the lecture, he saiq 
to a gentleman with whom he was engaged in conversation, “| 
do not see what there is of interest about bees.” The other 
gentleman, who had used his eyes to better advantage, immedi. 
ately began to ask me questions about their habits,and as I was 
in a talking mood, I sat down and for half an hour answered 
his questions as best Icould. At the end of our conversation 
I walked into another room to get a drink of water, and just 
as I left the room I heard him say, ‘**Now tell me there js 
nothing of interest about bees!” and the other answered 
‘* There is more than I thought.” 

There is more to almost everything than most of us 
think, I fear, and the man who fails to find anything of inter- 
est in the everyday affairs of life misses much of the pleasure 
of living. Iam interested in my bees on account of their 
money value, but if I had never found anything but money 
value in them, I am quite sure I should know less about them 
than I do now—and I know little enough asitis. The ma 
who sets out to master the wonders of the bee hive wil! no 
want for a field of investigation, even though he live far be- 
yond the allotted age of the human family. Fiquier quotes 
Pliny as saying that Aristomachus, of Soles, consecrated 55 
years to the observation of the habits of the bee, and that 
Philiscato, of Trace, passed, for the same motive, all of his 
life in the forests. Yet many tell us, ‘*There is nothing very 
interesting in a bee-hive!” 


— ee 


An Outing.—My mileage book shows that I have trav- 
eled 1,000 miles less 25, and as I covered morethan 200 miles 
without bringing this into requisition, I passed the 1,000 mil 
mark. After a pleasant night’s ride on that prince of rail- 
roads—the Burlington—I made my first cali (Oct. 10) on our 
genial and wide-awake editor, finding him busy, as usual. I 
want to say in a low tone so he cannot hear it, that if anyon 
thinks Friend York is not working hard to win success fo! 
the American Bee Journal, he makes a serious mistak 
There is no question but what he is putting the best he has int 
this work, and this is all anyone can do. All that seems t 
needed is for more people to take the paper, and for all of those 
who do take it to pay for it promptly. 

My next stop was at Watertown, Wis., where I called on 
the G. B. Lewis Co. I missed my old friend, Mr. Parks, © 
received a kindly reception from Mr. Lewis, who is now the 
nominal head of the business. However, the real manage- 
ment is in the hands of a young man who has been well trained 
for the position he now holds, so that, while those who know 
him will miss Mr. Parks, there will be no halt in the business 
progress of the factory. After a pleasant visit with Mrs. 
Parks and her children, I returned to Uhicago and made Mr. 
York and his most excellent wife a visit. I also had the pleas- 
ure of dining with Dr. Peiro, better known as ‘*‘ Emm Dee.” 

The Doctor is one of those genial, broad-minded men 
whom it does one good to meet. He is a believer in large 
hives, that is, if every man may be said to believe in the things 
which he has. Now the Doctor has a hive which would re- 
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joice the heart of a Dadant as to its dimensions. It contains 
18 frames, and the bees in that hive have not been idle dur- 
ing the summer. The Doctor had taken off the surplus ar- 
rangement some 10 days before I visited him. It was left 
near the hive, and was supposed to contain about 40 pounds 
of tine honey. As this is the Doctor’s first experience with 
bees, he was very proud of that surplus honey. So, after din- 
ner he said he wanted me to see him take out his sweet ac- 
cumulation. Generous fellow that heis, he went out and 
called in one of his neighbors, to whom he wanted to make a 
present of some of that precious sweet. 

All things being ready, we proceeded to the yard, and 
‘* Emm Dee,” by the most approved method, made a dive for the 
honey. He soon found empty combs, plenty of them, all of 
which bore evidence of having been full to the brim of the 
finest of white honey; but, alas! where wasit now? The 
Doctor’s face was a study as he pulled out frame after frame— 
the sections were in wide-frames—and found every section 
empty. As he took out the last frame he found five sections 
which were full of honey. Three of these, in his generosity, 
he gave to his neighbor, and had two left. About all he said 
was: ‘*The pesky bees! they have carried it all below.” I 
hefted the hive and contents, and it seemed to me it would 
weigh about 200 pounds, but yet I had a lingering suspicion 
that some other bees had carried off that honey; but I would 
prefer that nothing be said to the Doctor about this. Previ- 
ous to that, the Doctor had taken off some 3O pounds of beau- 
tiful comb honey. 

My next halt was at Keokuk, Iowa, where I was met at 
the train by that practical, far-seeing, aged apiarist, Chas. 
Dadant, of Hamilton, Ill. If anyone wants to know the 
breadth of French hospitality, let him spend a night with the 
Dadants. Their hospitality is like their foundation—the best 
made. 

On my way homelI stopped at Palmyra, Mo., and by re- 
quest of Secretary Rippey, of the State board of Agriculture, 
spoke at a meeting of the Farmer’s Institutes there and at 
Shelbyville. 

This seems like a good deal to cover in about a week, and 
is almost like a dream, now I am safe at home, but modern in- 
vention has almost eliminated space, and LOUO miles is now 
no more than 50 a few years ago. 





Canadian Beedom, : 


Clipping Queens’ Wings. 
A writer in this department of the American Bee Journal, 
who wrote on page 686, is opposed to the clipping of queens, 
and some of his reasons for not clipping are curious enough. 
In his reply to Dr. Miller he appears to get beyond his depth, 
and his philosophy is badly mixed. He says: ‘* Disuse brings 
deterioration, and it has only to be continued long enough to 
result in extirpation.” That is true—quite true. 

Again: ‘‘When there is no longer any call for wings, 
Nature will cease to produce them.” That, too, is true—very 
true; but it is dangerous ground for him to tread, as we shall 
see presently. The doctrine, so far, is sound and scientific. 
It is evolution, which is now as well established as the ‘law 
of gravitation.” But then, per contra, he goes on to say: ‘I 
think the infinitely wise Creator knew what organs and func- 
tions it was best to give a queen-bee, and that it is rather pre- 
sumptuous for man to say, in effect, this little creature would 
be improved by being deprived of her wings, or, at any rate, 
of the power to use them.” Now, apart from the utter and 
irreconcilable conflict between the two theories or philosophies 
let us apply the reductio ad absurdum to the argument, and 
see where it will land its author. 

A few months ago I had my horned stock dehorned ; that 
is, 1 had the horns, big and little, of young and old, taken off 
close to the head. But I ought not to have done this, for did 
not an * infinitely wise Creator” know best what organs and 
implements the stuck needed? The agriculturist and stock- 
raiser, however, do know that the horns are better off, com- 
mercially speaking; and also humanely speaking, for the 
stock inflict ten times as much pain on each other, and even 
on humans, with their horns on, than they suffer momentarily 
in having them taken off. 

Again, we farmers are in the habit of using the knife on 
young mal :olts, calves, pigs, and lambs, but this is all wrong, 
too, for are we not mutilating these animals, and depriving 
them of organs given them by an “infinitely wise Creator ?” 
Furthermore, an ‘infinitely wise Creator” knew what 





kind of stock (the ‘“‘ scrub”) was best for man, and what kind 
of apple (the ‘crab ”’) was best for him, and hence we ought 
to have continued to milk the one and eat the other, and be 
content, without grumbling or making.any wry faces. But 
the wicked wretch (man) has not done so. He has been trying 
to improve upon Nature, or the gods; and out of the ‘‘ scrub,” 
in ‘*a state of Nature,” he has, by crossing, and intercrossing, 
and “breeding up,” evolved the splendid Durham, and Hol- 
stein, and Jersey, to give him beef, and butter, and cheese ; 
and the Southdown, and Merino, and Cotswold, to give him 
mutton, and bedding, and clothes. Heisa great sinner to do 
all this, and ought to be visited with suitable punishment. 
Nevertheless, I fear we shall have to take our chances and 
continue to use the scissors on the queen-bee, the knife on the 
animals, and the brains in our heads on the development and 
improvement of our stock. So much for the reductio, and 
where it lands our good friend of ** Beedom !” 

The tine point is this: Heis trying to ‘‘serve two mas- 
ters” in his anti-clipping argument. Heis astride two oppos- 
ing philosophies—which are utterly irreconcilable. These two 
philosophies are evolution and special creation. He may take 
either one, andI shall not complain, but in trying to ride both 
horns, he must have afall. If he can prove by evolution 
that queens ought not to be clipped, I am all attention ; and if 
he can prove by the other theory that they ought not to be 
clipped, some of his readers may stop clipping, but this de- 
ponent will not be one of them, ALLEN PRINGLE. 

Selby, Ont. 
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Bee-.Hives for Farmers.—Needs Verification. 


In my gleanings outside the bee-papers, I have come 
across the following paragraph in the Country Gentleman of 
Oct. 31. It appears to be editorial, from the pen of the *‘ bee- 
master,” whoever he may be, that runs the apiary department 
of the journal named: 


‘* Bee-Hives FoR FARMERS.—It is a little singular that 
the late L. L. Langstroth, inventor of the movable-comb bee- 
hive, should advise farmers not to use it. Several times, how- 
ever, he has done so. In an article written in 1888, he said 
he believed that to the mass of farmers who have tried them, 
these hives have been an injury rather than a benefit. In 
those parts of the country where they have been most largely 
introduced, the number of farmers who keep bees has most 
largely decreased. Most farmers would have better success 
with bees if they used only the old straw or box hives. Bee- 
keeping with the movable-frame hives is an art which few 
care to learn; the straw hive is a simple tool which any one 
can use. Before the bee-moth became prevalent, nearly every 
farmer kept bees in this simple way. The introduction of the 
Italian bee has done away with this trouble. With the old- 
fashioned hives, women and children can do most of the work, 
and bee-keeping, like poultry-raising, can be their special 
province and profit. Aside from learning to hive new swarms, 
little knowledge is needed. This method would not only in- 
crease the number of bees kept, but even the use of the mov- 
able-frame hives, as bright boys and girls become interested 
in bee-culture and desirous of pursuing it in the most skilled 
manner.” 


I have been a pretty close reader of the bee-journals for 
many years, and think [am well up in Mr. Langstroth’s writ- 
ings on the subject of bee-keeping, but | cannot cal] to mind 
any article of his advising ‘‘ the mass of farmers” not to use 
the movable-frame he had invented. It would be.very queer, 
indeed, foran inventor who had madea discovery of great 
value to the public, to advise that public not to use his inven- 
tion. The reason given in the above paragraph for this queer 
advice is not at alla cogentone. The straw hive is nota 
simple tool which any one can use. The entire paragraph is 
very misleading. We are told that asides from learning to hive 
new swarms, little knowledge is needed. It is no trick to hive 
aswarm of bees. Mr. Langstroth was not the man to en- 
courage ignorance in bee-keepers, or to make it easy for mere 
smatterers to go into the business. It is the curse of farming 
in all its departments that so many go into it ignorant of its 
first principles, and yet expecting to make a success of it. 


MAAABAABABAABBBBABABBABABABABAABAABAABAAAAAAABAA Ae Ant 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 
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“Editorial Budget. 


Iam nndehted to Editor adhe of the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, for some very kind things said in the November 
number of his paper. I wish to thank him for the same. 








oe 


Mr. John Huckle, of England, passed away Oct. 
31. He was the Secretary of the British Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and for many years was connected with the business 
department of the British Bee Journal. 
—o 


Quite a Full Report of the proceedings of the 
Totronto convention is appearing in the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal. Editor Holtermann engaged a shorthand reporter to 
‘* take down ” the report for his paper. 

cecil clasiliacionn 

Mrs. S. E. Sherman, of Salado, Tex.—one of the 
best known Southern bee-keepers—has sent me a nice photo- 
graph of her cozy little home, where she has lived for 20 
years, and has kept bees for 15 years of the time. Mrs. 
Sherman expects soon to make her home with her son, who is 
a physician at Dallas, Tex. 

Please Mention the American Bee Journal when- 
ever you write to any one who advertises in this paper. If it 
is in response to a notice of any kind, please don’t forget to 
say you ‘‘saw it in the American Bee Journal. This may 
seem avery small thing forme to speak about, and yet it 
means a good deal, both to the advertisers, and to the pub- 
lishers of the Bee Journal. It will aid the former in deciding 
where it pays them to place their advertisements, and it will 
help the publishers to secure renewal orders for advertising. 

I might say right here, that if it were not for the adver- 
tising patronage the American Bee Journal] receives, it 
couldn’t possibly be furnished to subscribers for anywhere 
near as low a price as $1.00 a year. So you see its readers 
all receive much benefit on account of the advertising. 

Will you not kindly remember, then, when responding to 
advertisements, to mention that you ‘saw it in the American 
Bee Journal ?” 

0 pe 

Some Convention Discussions, Editor Holter- 
mann thinks, would be greatly improved in toneif all that is 
said by everybody taking part in the discussion were pub- 
lished. He thinks that some who are in the habit of permitting 
their ill-temper to get the bestof them during discussions 
would be a trifle more careful, did they know that every word 
they uttered would be printed. I, too, believe it would have 





— 


‘ — 
the desired effect, but just think how useless it would be tp 
print such things! Of course, there ought not to be «,, 
things” occurring in any discussion, but all who atten te 
ventions are notangels. They (the angels) probably Stay at 
home, or at least some of them do. 

Yes, so far as I’m concerned, I am quite willing that, 
I ever said at any convention shall be printed. 

But in order to make some discussions plain, you'd hay, 
to show a few snap-shot illustrations in connection with th, 
words uttered. I doubt whether that would pay—unlegs you 
could compel the most belligerent disputant to pay a good, pi, 
price for taking his picture ! 

I think a much better way would be for the President, » 
chairman, tostop all useless and discourteous discussion pe. 
fore it begins. 

—_—_—_+--»___- 

Irresponsible Advertisers. — There are map, 
such in the world. But there would be fewer of them if ever 
periodical would refuse to publish the advertisements of thos 
whose object is to deceive and swindle. Now, the Bee Joy. 
nal doesn’t wish to give any unreliable firm a chance to takp 
advantage of bee-keepers. In fact, if I know it, there is no 
enough money in the world for such to buy space in the adver. 
tising columns of the Bee Journal. But I don’t know every. 
thing, and so sometimes I may be deceived by the representa. 
tions of some would-be advertisers. If I am, and any bee. 
keepers have good cause, and will report any really crooked 
dealings by any of those advertising in the Bee Journal at any 
time, I will consider it a great favor. 


Of course, I know, and you know, that it is utterly impos. 
sible for any one doing business, to give entire satisfaction to 
everybody. The best of us have been misjudged, and then 
there are customers that would ‘‘kick”’ if they got the whole 
earth, with a good slice of Heaven ‘‘ to boot.” 


But what I want to know is, whether any Bee Journal 
advertiser does not do as he agrees, after considering the at- 
tending circumstances. I’m ‘‘dead set” against frauds, and 
am ready to do my share in giving them a good, big free ad- 
vertisement when I once know that they deserve it. 


+2 


Some Personal Recollections of the Rey. L 
L. Langstroth were written by Mr. A. I. Root, and published 
in Gleanings for Oct. 15. As all readers of the American Bee 
Journal will be interested in reading them, I take much pleas- 
ure in reproducing them here: 


In the Introduction to our ‘*A BC” book you will find 
some mention of the incidents of my first acquaintance with 
the honey-bee. During the whole of my busy life, perhaps no 
other hobby has been pursued with the zeal and keen enjoy- 
ment that my acquaintance with the honey-bees has. It 
seemed for a time as if a new world were opening before me 
After I had questioned again and again everybody who ke; 
bees, or knew anything about them in our neighborhood, | | 
gan impatiently ransacking books and periodicals. The more 
I found, the more I thirsted for deeper knowledge. I took a 
trip to Cleveland, principally to overhaul the book-stores for 
works on bees; but I did not dare to tell even the members 0! 
my own family that I was taking such atrip by stage-coach 
(for it was away back in the days of stage-coaches, before our 
railway was built), just to satisfy my thirst and curiosity in 
this direction. I cites well how the book-keeper pulled 
down his volumes one after another, rapped the dust off, and 
began extolling their special merits. It did not take me many 
minutes to decide that Langstroth’s book was the book. I was 
obliged to stay over night at the hotel, for the stage made 
only one trip daily. lread and read, away into the nig rht ; 
and it was during that night I commenced my acquaintance 
with the Rev. L. L. Langstroth. He told me just what ! 
wanted to know. My craze was not (certainly not at that 
time) to make money, but rather to know more about rd’ 
wonderful gifts—these strange and curiously wonderful gifts 
which he has provided for the children of men. I did not look 
at it then just asI do now; that is, I am sorry that, in thos 
earlier days, I did not recognize the Almighty as a loving 
father. But Langstroth’s book helped mea great deal, right 
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in the line where I sorely needed help. His wonderfully | 
cepial, friendly, and sociable way of telling things enlisted 
my sympathies at once. 

I told you I was not studying then for the money there was 
in it. Langstroth never wrote about bees, or did anything 
else, because of the money there wasinit. Through all his 
busy life, he, at least at times, seemed strangely oblivious of 
the financial part. More of this anon. 


After I arrived home it did not take me long to find out 
whether Langstroth was still living. I made the acquaintance, 
by letter, of Samuel Wagner; got hold of Vol. I of the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal. By the way, I wonder whether there is 
anybody living now who will enjoy reading the first edition of 
Langstroth and the first volume of the American Bee Journal 
as lenjoyeditthen. Why, the very thought of those old 
days of enthusiasm makes the blood even now tingle to my 
fingers’ ends. 

As soon as I found that Mr. Langstroth was then living 
at Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, I commenced correspondence. 
Then I wanted the best queen-bee to start with that the world 
afforded. It was pretty well along in the fall, but I could not 
wait until spring, as some of my friends advised metodo. I 
soon learned to look up to friend Langstroth with such con- 
fidence and respect that I greedily read again and again every 
word I could find from his pen—even his advertisements and 
circular in regard to Italian bees. When the book was read 
through once I read it again. ThenI read certain chapters 
over and over; and when summer time came again, and I had 
little miniature hives or nuclei under almost every fruit-tree 
in our spacious dooryard, each little hive containing a daugh- 
ter of that $20 queen, then I read Langstroth’s book with 
still more avidity and eagerness, finding new truths and sug- 
gestions in it each time. 


I think I met him first and heard him talk at a convention 
in Cincinnati. He was a wonderful talker as well as a writer 
—one of the most genial, good-natured, benevolent men the 
world has ever produced. He was a poet, a sage, a philos- 
opher, and a humanitarian, all in one, and, best of all, a most 
devoted and humble follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. His 
fund of anecdotes and pleasant memories and incidents was 
beyond that of any other manI ever met; and his rare educa- 
tion and scholarly accomplishments but added to itail. No 
one I ever saw could tell a story as he would tell it. A vein 
of humor and good-natured pleasantry seemed to run through 
itall. Ithink he enjoyed telling stories—especially stories 
with good morals; and they all had to have a good moral or 
they could not come from L. L. Langstroth. Not only the 
play of his benevolent face, and the twinkle of his eye, but 
the motion of his hands as he gave emphasis to the different 
points in his narration, showed how thoroughly he entered 
into his topic. 

It was my good fortune to listen to him one or more times 
from the pulpit. He preached to usonce here in Medina. The 
church was full, but I hardly believe any one else in that large 
audience enjoyed his talk as I did. They did not know him as 
I did. 

You must not think from whatI have said that our good 
friend always agreed with every one else. He had opinions of 
his own, and hecould be stubborn and almost contrary when 
he got ‘‘ hot” in a discussion. But the gentle spirit was back 
of itall. I remember once of being out in the apiary, ex- 
plaining to him some wonderfn! improvement I had just 
been working out. He, however, did not see it as I did, and 
stoutly maintained that the old way—his way, in fact—was 
better. All atonceI stopped and concluded we had better 
give up the subject. Pretty soon he laid his hand on my arm, 
and said: 

‘**Friend Root, will you not forgive? I was rude and un- 
courteous. You have practiced this thing, and are succeed- 
ing. Very likely you are right and I am wrong.” 


Now, friends, how many times in this world of ours do 
you meet with a man with a spirit like that? Once or twice 
I have knelt with him in prayer. Sometimes we have prayed 
together in regard to differences among bee-keepers; and | 
have always been struck with his remarkable gift in prayer. 
It seemed as though we were pleading with some dear friend, 
when he addressed his Maker. 


His last public talk to bee-keepers, if I am correct, was 
the one given at Toronto: and I felt anxious at the time that 
some shorthand reporter might be at hand who could give us 
all his words, and even his little stories, just as he gave them 
tous then. Perhaps others did not enjoy this talk as I did, 
because they id not know him as I did. Why, that history of 
long ago, telling of the trouble, blunders, and mistakes in in- 
troducing the Italian bees from Italy to America, should be 





handed down to coming generations. It should be embodied 


in some of the standard works on bees, in order to secure its 
preservation. 

Langstroth and Quinby—those two old pioneers—have 
now both passed away, but ‘‘ their works do live after them,” 
and shall live for a thousand years or more. I feel anxious 
that the first edition of both Langstroth and Quinby should 
be preserved. There is something to me more interesting in 
their first efforts—Quinby’s book, for instance, telling how to 
keep bees with a box-hive, and Langstroth telling his first ex- 
periments with the movable-frame hive. Those early editions 
should be preserved; also the first volumes of the American 
Bee Journal, containing the writings of these two great bene- 
factors of the world. 

When quite a child I was greatly interested in reading the 
life of Benjamin Franklin. When I first became acquainted 
with Langstroth I could not resist the suggestion that he was 
much like Franklin. The maxims ,of Poor Richard suggest 
the thought. Mr. Langstroth was remarkably well read in 
ancient literature. He was familiar with the writings of 
great men in all ages. It rejoices my heart now to know that 
he was even present with his daughter at the one that oc- 
curred soshorta time before his death. He never seemed to 
have a faculty for accumulating property; but what is 
millions of money compared to the grateful remembrance with 
which Langstroth’s name will be spoken in every civilized 
land on the face of the earth ? A. I. Roor. 


—_—_—_—> oe >—___- 


‘In the Province of Silesia, 260,000 colonies 
of bees are kept, representing a capital of more than $1,000,- 
OOO. These, even in the most unfavorable years, yielda 
profit of 10 per cent.; and in propitious seasons, such as the 
year 1846 was, the yield was fully LOO per cent., or more 
than $1,000,000. It is well ascertained that the whortle- 
berry and buckwheat blossoms are much richer in saccharine 
juices on the poor soil of Silesia than in more fertile districts.” 
—Vol. 1, No. 2, American Bee Journal for 1861. 


=> 


A Correction.—On page 687, in the item on ‘ Bees 
and Cotton-Bloom Again,” where it says cotton-bloom yields 
from 6 to 10 p.m., please read, from 6 to 10 a.m. 


MAAAAAAAAAAA AAA A A A A hh he te be he te te he tee Ate A An Ah Anne 


Earn Your Own Subscription.—Any present 
subscriber can earn his or her own subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year by sending three new subscribers, 
with $3.00. A copy of ‘*‘ Bees and Honey” will also be mailed 
to each new subscriber, and the Bee Journal will be sent to 
the new readers from the time the order is received up to the 
end of 1896. This is an easy way to earn your own subscrip- 
tion and at the same time help to circulate the Bee Journal. 
Remember, getting 3 new subscribers pays for your own sub- 
scription for 1 year! Of course, no other premium will be 
sent in addition. This is a straight offer by itself. 





—<f-0->—__ 


Liberal Book Premiums are offered on page 
754, for the work of getting new subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal. Itis a fine chance to get a complete apicultural library. 
Think of it—40O cents’ worth of books given to the one send- 
ing a new subscriber! Remember, please, that only present 
subscribers to the Bee Journal can take advantage of that 
offer. The publishers of the Bee Journal believe in making it 
an object for the old subscribers to push for new readers 
among their neighbors and friends, hence the generous pre- 
ium offers to them. It is hoped that all may begin now to 
work. Sample copies of the Bee Journal free. 


— oe 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphiet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 


F ee 5 a 
(a See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 751. 
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first one and then another of our numerous family takin 
Among the Bee- -Papers turns in blowing, with their mouths, smoke into the hive, ’ 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 





LYSOL A SUCCESS FOR FOUL BROOD. 


Well, we have no foul brood now. One colony has some 
dead brood, killed hy feeding lysol. I used a hive that had 
foul brood last season, and fed two feeds too close together, so 
that the young larve got two doses, and that will fix them 
sure. Lysol will cure foul brood here in Michigan. I have 
treated 7 colonies for another party, and they are now all 
healthy ; but it may return next season. More lysol will do 
the business, so will McEvoy’s way of doing. Can’t scare me 
out of another year’s growth with it again.—Cuas. Brery, in 
Gleanings. 

SOME STRAY STRAWS FROM GLEANINGS. 


In the discussion as to five-banders, the fact is not as gen- 
erally recognized as it should be that there are five-banders and 
five-banders. It seems that some of them are Italians, others 
not. Why should they be alike ? 


Langstroth and Quinby are both gone; but the Germans 
still have their ‘* Langstroth,” the revered Dzierzon. Only 
three of the 40 great wander- conventions has he missed since 
their commencement in 1850. 


You can guess pretty closely at the amount of stores in a 
hive by looking at the tops of the combs; but you can come 
closer to it by weighing each hive, and you can do it in less 
time. Make abundant allowance in every hive for weight of 
pollen and extra weight of old combs. 


More and more I come to the view that I don’t want to see 
sweet clover grow six feet high. I think more honey in the 
long run will be had from itif itis kept cut down or eaten 
down so that it never gets more than two or three feet high. 
| I think you are right—at least, the clover that stock browse 
down seems to be more thickly covered with bees.—Eb. | 


AMALGAMATION, 


There is more or less agitation going on in the several 
bee-papers in regard to the uniting of the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
and the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. We donot 
see any objection to this being done, as the latter association 
is of no use to any one at present, and it certainly would not 
detract from the usefulness of the Union, while at the same 
time making it numerically stronger, and perhaps would cause 
more interest to be taken init than at present.—American 
Bee-Keeper. 

HONEY VS. SUGAR. 

A. I. Root interviewed Dr. Kellogg, of the Battle Creek 

Sanitarium, and the following especially interests bee-keepers: 


‘* The last question of the evening wasin regard to the use 
of honey for fond. Our readers will recall some of the se- 
vere strictures from Dr. Kellogg, that went the rounds of the 
papers some years agoin regard tothe matter of honey as 
food. Well, the teacher frankly admitted he had changed his 
mind in regard to honey. Some recent experiments with dia- 
betic patients have revealed the fact that, where a liver is so 
much diseased that it refuses to eliminate pure cane-sugar, it 
will still fulfill its office on honey—that is, where sugar would 
be almost fatal toa diabetic patient, he can eat good honey 
almost with impunity. You may reca!l the fact that I have 
written of a similar experience of my own, in regard to the use 
of honey. Will our readers having impaired digestion please 
try dispensing with sugar, and use good honey instead? If 
your honey is not first-class, make itso by sterilizing, or, in 
other words, heating, not enough to,injure it, but so as to kill 
even imperceptible fermentation, and make it wholesome.”’— 
Gleanings. 

YE OLDEN TIME. 


The older members of the fraternity will especially enjoy 
the following in Review, from B. Taylor: 


‘*‘About the year 1840, my brother bought and brought to 
our home a swarm of bees. It was ina circular straw hive, 
made by weaving together a rope of straw with splinters of 
tough wood. The management of this hive was the first les- 
sons I remember in practical bee-keeping, and I now vividly 
recollect the interest I took in the first effort to get some table 
honey from that hive. A frosty morning was chosen for the 
work (so the bees would be too cold to sting), a bundle of rags 
set on fire, and after the bees were smoked nearly to death by 





trance, we proceeded to rob the hive. It was turned ws 
down, and while one person blowed smoke among the halr. 
bees anotber pulled the brood-combs from their fas < te 
Each comb would, if properly cut loose at the top, have g » i 
of sealed honey along one edge which would be an equa| my. 
ture of bee-bread and honey. The balance of the comb wo, ‘ 
be a mixture of sealed and unsealed brood and unsealed honey 
The strips of sealed honey were cut from each comb and sto, 
in stone crocks as ‘ gilt-edge’ goods. The remainder WAS Dut : 
in a cloth bag and hung near the chimney fire to draip. W. 
pronounced the gilt-edged goods best, but the strained: rey 
good.’ I believe much of the prejudice against extracted } 
has its rootin the crude methods of those long-ago years, 


Oney 


ALFALFA—HOW IT RESEMBLES SWEET CLOVER. 


Dr. Miller’s Straw on alfalfa is about right if he is cop. 
paring alfalfa with young sweet clover. The only differen 
at that stage is, that sweet clover is of a lighter 
green; has slightly larger leaves and stems, anda more roby 
appearance generally. But the mature plants are very diffy. 
ent. Sweet clover is then twice as high, branches out myg 
more, has a much greater prominence of stems, and is consi 
erably longer, thinner, and has more pointed blossoms, thay 
alfalfa. Aside from the blossoms, and except when it gor 
quite old, alfalfa presents the general appearance of youyy 
sweet clover.—F. L. THompson, in Gleanings. 


Shade of 


FIVE OR THREE BANDS. 


Chas. H. Thies says in American Bee-Keeper: ‘I hay 
been breeding the five-banded bees and queens for a number of 
years, and have had some experience with them. To sum up, 
if I were asked which I considered the best bee, I would 
compelled to say the three-banded Italians. In looking over 
the list of queens sent out during 1893, 1894 and 18¥5,| 
can plainly see that the five-banded variety is losing ground 
fast, and my expectations are that in 1896 five-banded bees 
will be little wanted, andI am now making arrangements 
breed mostly from imported stock.” 


GOOD YIELD AND SATISFIED BEE-KEEPERS. 


A dispatch from Winchester says that the apiarists of Riy- 
erside county are well saiisfied with their season’s work, their 
colonies having yielded an average of from 2UV0 to 3 
pounds of honey. 

O. E. Harper, wko has a ranch in St. John’s canyon, near 
Winchester, has harvested 914 tons of honey from 74 colonies 
of bees, being an average of 256 pounds. Besides this, | 
bas now 154 colonies, his apiary having more than doubled 
during the season. In the spring these bees were worth 551 
colony, or a total of $222. He has, therefore, made 52544: 
representing the value of the new swarms, and putting t! 
honey at only 44% cents per pound he will get, besides, 589: 
for his labor. 

The year throughout southern California has been marked 
by very exceptional circumstances, encouraging to bee-met 
after the hard luck of last season.—Pacific Rural Press, for 
Oct. 19, 1895. 

WHERE SHALL WE WINTER BEES ? 


There is probably no better place to winter bees than i! 
good dry cellar; and if the questioner has such a cellar! 
would advise him to put his bees in it for wintering. Wb 
this is not absolutely necessary for safe wintering, and not as 
necessary in our more Nothern localities, yet there will bea 
great saving of honey to the apiarist, as well as better chances 
of successful wintering, even as far south as all but the mos! 
southern tier of States. If the cellar has a variable tempers 
ture it will not be as good for the bees as would one in wh 
the temperature could be hept as nearly at 45° as possibi 
yet if the temperature does not go above 50°, nor go lower 
than 35,it will winter bees much better than to leave them 
the summer stand, unprotected. If thecellar is of more var’ 
able temperature than this, the bees would be doubtless better 
off out-of-doors.—DooLitrtTLeE in Gleanings. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


The International Bee-Keepers’ Congress. 

This gathering meets at poreerey Ga., Dec. 4th and dt! 
The Exposition at that time will be atits best, and the ral 
road rates the lowest. It will be a large convention of bee 
keepers. Make your arrangements to go. See page 740. 
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General Items. 


Bees in Good Condition. 


I bad 4 colonies of bees last spring, and 
now have ¥, with 75 pounds of surplus 
honey. The bees are in good condition, 
and will be wintered in the cellar. We have 
had four poor years for honey. 

J. V. B. HERRICK. 

Champlin, Minn., Nov. 6. 
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Succeeding with Bees. 


Bees that were rightly managed did very 
well this year, while those that were not 
cared for swarmed themselves to death. 
My bees gathered from 50 to 130 pounds of 
honey per colony, while my neighbor's 6 or 
7 colonies did not store 75 pounds, and we 
live only a mile apart. Such people cannot 
succeed with bees; they never work with 
them, and, worst of all, how can they ex- 
pect to get along without a bee-paper ? 
They save $1.00 by not getting a paper, and 
then lose $5.00 because they did not take 
one. FRANK N. BLANK. 

Prairie Home, Mo., Nov. 1. 


——__———__ 2 <2 


Keeping Empty Combs—No Swarms. 


I see a great deal in the Bee Journal 
about keeping empty combs. I have kept 
mine in the old hives. I closed the entrance 
tight, and examined them once in two 
weeks. Occasionaily I have found a worm 
or two, which I take out with a knife. My 
combs are nearly all as good as they were 
lasu spring. 

We had no swarms here this season, and 
very little honey. There is a bee-keeper 
here who has 300 colonies, and he did not 
have a single swarm. M. Dave. 

South Avon, N. Y., Nov. 6. 
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Bees Did Fairly Well. 


I got 1.550 pounds of honey from 43 colo- 
nies, half comb and half extracted. We 
had some honey-dew here. I could find it 
only on 10 trees, and there were several 
trees within a few rods from those 10 that 
had no dew on at all. I watched them 
daily, but could see but few bees on them. 
I think there was but one colony that 
worked on the d6w, and they were ina 
store-box that would hold 1'¢ bushels. 
They were out earlier and later than the 
rest, and soon filled the box; then I put 
them into a hive, and they soon filled that. 

C.C. Zinn. 

New Windsor, Colo., Oct. 28. 


Good Report from California. 


; My report forthe year of 1895. is as fol- 
iow 

Total number of colonies, spring count, 
35, two colonies being without queens in 
the spring. 

Largest yield of honey for one colony, 
not including the parent colony, 312 pounds; 
smallest yield for one colony, 56; average 
yield of honey per colony, in one-pound 
sections, 203; average yield of extracted, 
17 pounds. Total average yield per colony, 
220 pounds; total yield of comb honey, 
7,106; total yield of extracted honey, 600. 
Total yield of the apiary, 7,706 pounds. 
Number pounds of beeswax, 47. 

Whocan beat the above? F.S. Ponp. 

tiverside, Calif., Oct. 30. 


Bee-Keeping in Nova Scotia. 


{[ am more than pleased with the Bee 
Journal. It is bright, and breezy and busi- 
nesslike. 

Lhave5col ies of bees which I endeavor 
to maintain in,;ood standing. Not desir- 
ing a large apiary, I prevent swarming by 
cutting the queen-cells off during the 
Swarming season,,sThis method is, I think, 





THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


—_— — 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


— BY— 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ‘‘ THE BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


Read This New Offer. 


Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 
160-page ** Bees and Honey” to each New Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. Wewant to give 
away 1LOUVO copies of this book by Jan. 1. Will you have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


California 2* sa “ae 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers | Fi “ FEE D 


Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy e 
| INDERS. 
| RINDERS 


The Pacific Rural Press ;\eeeeemerss7.csncts 





/ Cuaranteed 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural Will grind to any de- 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, | sired degree of fineness, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. Ear Corn. Onta, Pte, and do moreof it thas 

» > Free any m th. fri it once for pric 
Sample Copy Free. ind agoney. There is MON ay IN THEM, 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS uality Best and Prices Right. 
4 anti anidchiein” ae JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO , Joliet Ills., 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Farm Machinery, Carriages, Windmills,éc, 














AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} AAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO, Hours 9 to 4, » 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES “22, c==4", DISHES 7 


Keeper ’"—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. No need of it. The Faultless 
The * Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


WANTED ! 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


) Of this Journal who 
READERS write to any of our 


advertisers, either in 


Quaker will do it for you and 
save time, hands, dishes, money, 
= and patience;no 
scalded hands. 
broken or chip- 
ped dishes, no 





b) 
\" 
x ad muss. Washes, 
; x rinces dries and 

° 4 f . olishes quickly. 
? ade of best ma- 

5 iy we terial, lasts a life- 
f ; 1 vy Wm) time. Sell atsight. 

mn Agents, women or 


men of honor de- 





|! i .siring employ- 

y Se Rub 14 ment may havea 
=a : paying business 

Py . »y writing now 

€ for descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


ordering, or asking about the Goods JThe QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
offered, will please state thattheysaw  @€>@>4€5@>@>@-@-C-@) 
the Advertisement in this paper- Mention the American bee Juurmu. SvVAOU, 





SECTIONS, BBREE-RAIVES, SSHIPPING-G} ASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 


(2 Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t@ Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 
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not up to the best practice, but it generally 
affords me the object I am after, with an 
expenditure of little time, and, by the way, 
I am hoping that they will forget their bad 
habits in this respect. 

This section of country is not blessed 
with a large variety of honey-plants, and 
we do not reap large crops of honey, asa 
rule. The fruit-bloom is generally abun- 
dant, next is clover—white and Alsike— 
then buckwheat. and later we have some 
golden-rod. This latter is but recently pre- 
vailing to any extent here, but seems to be 
increasing, and I think is an excellent 
honey-producing plant. We have some na- 
tive trees that yield honey, also, but with 
all the above our honey comes very largely 
from clover, and the seasons are not always 
favorable to its growth. Last year, and 
this, also, has been largely failure with us, 
on account of drouth early in the summer. 

The Nova Scotia Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion is the name under which our bee-keep- 
ers meet annually to discuss matters relat- 
ing to its welfare. S. BLENKHORN. 

Canning, Nova Scotia, Oct. 15. 





Increase, But No Honey. 


I started the season of 1895 with 2'¢ colo- 
nies (the half was queenless), and 10 pounds 
of bees, which I bought on single frames, 
with queens. I now have 20 colonies in 
very goodcondition. I made the increase 
artificially, except two natural swarms. 
But that is all—no honey for me. The 
trouble with this section of country is, we 
have not enough spring or early summer 
honey-flora to do the bees any good. Fruit- 
bloom and wild-flowers cause them to be- 
gin brood-rearing, and often swarm, and 
then they have June, July and August to 
starve. FRED BIESEMEIER. 

Sterling, Nebr., Oct. 28. 


-_ <2. + 


Growing Alfalfa. 


Sow alfalfa broadcast. Prepare the land 
in just the same way as to sow clover seed. 
March or April is the best time to sow it. 
Alfalfa was 5 cents a pound when I left 
Colorado. Sow it with oats, and it will be 
all right. JOHN CRAIG. 

Gillespie Ill. 





+ ~~ + 


A Remedy for Robbing. 


When bees in the same apiary get to rob- 
bing each other, fill the smoker with to- 
bacco and give the colonies that are doing 
the robbing a thorough smoking. Smoke 
them until they are thoroughly drunk. The 
large stems of the tobacco-plant cut fine 
with a fodder cutter, or ax, are the best 
fuel for this business, or for vicious bees, 
and costs nothing. For ordinary work, 
corn-cobs cut fine are the best fuel known. 

Lockwood, N. Y. J. H. ANDRE. 


—_ — 








Poor Season in West Virginia. 


This year was the poorest for the produc- 
tion of honey this part of the country has 
experienced for years. There was very 
little surplus honey, and the greater por- 
tion of bee-keepers realized no surplus, and 
bees are in poor condition for winter. I 
secured 442 pounds of fair quality of comb 
honey, some 200 sections partly filled, and 6 
swarms from 26 colonies. 

I have adopted the Stephen's steel frame- 
spacers; they surely are a thing of perfec- 
tion. Ihave examined the Hoffman self- 
spacing frame, and think them very in- 
ferior to the Stephen’s spacers. 

Long, W. Va., Nov. 4. IRA SHOCKEY. 


- ——e + 


Satisfied that Bees Hear. 


Ihave often read that bees do not hear. 
Now Lam satisfied in my own mind that 
they do hear. This morning when I got up 
I went down into the store and ‘swept 
out,’’ asI do usually every morning. The 
first thing after I bad swept out, lsawa 
large rat in front of the store, picking up 





ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS! 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb and Extract 
and BEESWAX 


For the Season of 1895-96. We have made preparations to store Comb Hp, 
in Any Quantity. This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE, 


We received 812 Shipments last year. We kindly solicit the business of », 
friends of former years, and a Trial Shipment of all 
Bee-Keepers in the Country. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


44A10t Mention the American Bee Journai. 
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CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS ! | fRY PSU ees tm 
Write for Price-List to | gene! fe prices a 1 ical te 
Bennett Bee-Hive Factory, Ea SONS, 18) Reade St, i} 


368 E. Second St., - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Superior Work at Eastern Prices. 
43A5t Mention the American Bee Journat. 
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Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 73, 
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Pa), a BURLINGTON: 


Your horse is alwa clean, it keeps the 
g hair smooth and glossy. No surcingle i 
eet Same ene RE ee eee uired. No tight girth. No sore backs. x 
No chafing of mane. No rubbing of tail. No horse can wear it under his feet, x 
No Come Off to Them! | Ala Harness Dealer Keeps Them. 
If not, write us for Free The “Stay On” Burlington y 


eekeor pean BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis, # 
§ ERAT ADR T RASA AAA TT HATTA TITRA TIAA II ARIA TAT THAR ATTIRE 


37D8t Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


(olden’s Feeder ! 


BEE-KEEPERS:—Wecan furnish theGolden 
Combined Feeder and Hive-Cover, with- Cu 
out Feed Dish [as the Simplicity or any dish Sanath’ £ 
answers}, direct trom factory at the following << s 
prices: 1 made up, 30 cents; 1 in the flat, 25 . 
cents; 10 in the flat. 82.00. All orders sent to 
Phe A. 1, Root Co., mn rage Rae ie aie aan 6 

speelal prices, ona, we eee SARANAC GLOVE CO., Littleton, N.t 
45A13t REINERSV ILLE. OHIO. | WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 
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TNS soc: Are the BEST is 
the World. 
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ror Bustvess, |TALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, ye AR 


ra 6 7? Bh i 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. HL BROW, AVSUSTA, 


YOUR BEESWAX! 


NFIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will @ueds: makin 


allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel- 4 ‘ - all 5 neni of useful 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—inexe | 894 necessary information. Bound in extra 
cloth. 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. Price 50 Cts., post paid. 


for Books, or anything that we offer for sale | N i ] (fTe « Wewll mail this book fret 
in the BEE JOURNAL. Or, 26 cts. cash. pe id * as a premium to any ob 


sending us ome New Subscriber tothe Bet 
GEORGE W. xORK & CO., Journal for one year (with $2.00), and als 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


send a copy of the premium book “ Bees ané 


Honey” to the new subscriber; or we Wi 
BOTH KINDS. 


club the book with the Bee Journal for a yea 
Describe, Giving Prices. 


—both for $1.35. 
GEORGE W. YORK & C0O., 
W. J. FINCH, Jr., 
47Alt SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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the crumbs of cheese that Ihad swept out. 
| went back upstairs, and got the gun to 
shoot the rat. but it had gone back under 
the store, so 1 went to the back part of the 
store and shot at it. I was about 30 or 40 
feet from 4 colonies of my bees when I shot. 
In about one minute I heard the bees roar- 
ing as loud as I ever heard bees rcar. Now 
| am satistied that it was not the jar that 
made them roar, as my bee-shop was be- 
tween me and the bees. Wo. CRaleé. 
Luce, Mich., Oct. 31. 





Prickly Pear. 

Will some one who knows, please tell in 
the Bee Journal, whether the prickly pear, 
as it is called, yields nectar in paying 
quantities? If so, what flavor and color has 
it ? M. W. 





Hoping for a Better Season. 


As our boney harvest is over, I will send 
in my report, which is a very poor one. We 
have not had one pound of surplus honey 
this year, and worse still, will have to feed 
for winter stores. We, like all bee-keepers, 
hope for a better season next, and stick to 
our bees if we do have to feed. Perhaps our 
courage is strengthened somewhat as we 
had a new bee-keeper to arrive at our home 
Oct. 27, 1895, and we thought we could do 
no better than name him for two of our 
favorite bee-friends, so his name is Howard 
York Cowell. LEONARD COWELL. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., Nov. 9. 


[Many thanks, Mr. Cowell, for the honor 
conferred. I trust ‘‘ Howard York” may 
never regret having to carry around the 
short middle third of his name.—EpIror. | 





Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Thursday and Friday, Feb. 6 and 7, 
1895, in the capitol building at Madison. The 
program will appear in due time. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 


IowA.—The Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its third annual meeting at 
Oskaloosa, Dec. 26 and 27, 1895. This will be 
the largest convention heldin the State this 
year; many of the best bee-keepers of the 
State are on the program and a good time is 
expected. Allareinvited. Other bee-papers 
please copy. W. EMMET BRYAN, Sec. 

New Sharon, Iowa. 


CANADA.—The annual meeting of the Pres- 
cott Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the Town Hall at Plantagenet, Ont.,on Mon- 
day. Dec. 2, ut 1 p.m, All bee-keepers and 
those interested in the production and con- 
sumption of honey are hereby cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

The Russell County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual meeting in the 
Town Hall at Rockland, Ont., the following 
day. at the same hour. Open to all. 

Chard, Ont. W. J. Brown, Acting Sec. 


The Special Meeting of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the New Briggs House, northeast cor- 
ner of Randolph St. rnd Fifth Ave., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896—the 
week of the National Cycle Show—when ex- 
cursion rates will be given. Notice will be 
puncieses later as to whether these rates will 

e On the certificate plan or otherwise. Chica- 
zo hotel rates are 75 cents each, per night, two 
ina room; $1.00 if oneinaroom. Meals ex- 
tra—pay for what you order, or go elsewhere 
for meals. if preferred. JAs. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, Ill. 


MINNESOTA.—The seventh annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Minneapolis, Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 5 and 6, 1895. Every bee-Keeper 
is invited to be present and join the society; 
it will be the most important meeting ever 
held. If you have any question you would 
like to have discussed, send the same to me, 
and come prepared to help make the meeting 
interesting and profitable. The State Horti- 
cultural Society convenes on Dec. 3, and con- 
tinues for three days. Every person inter- 
ested in bees end fruit should attend these 
meetings. Ta. receipt from your station 
agent, that you have bought ticket to the 
Horticultural meeting, so as to get reduced 
rates. J.P. West, Pres. 

Hastings, Minn. 








A WOMAN, 


A woman has many ‘pleasures and much 
to be thankful for; but, alas! she also has 
many pains. 


A woman may not be the slave of man, 
but where her affections are concerned she 
is devoted to him, and often over-taxes 
herself thereby. 


A woman will often, without knowing it, 
commit slow suicide for her children. She 
will think. toil and shorten her life in their 
behalf. Too often they do not appreciate 
it. 

A woman should not allow her color to 
fade, her cheeks to become sallow, her 
strength to be lost. She is designed for 
attractiveness and happiness. 


A woman need not allow any of these 
things to happen if she will only obey the 
laws of health and use the best means at 
her command for preserving it. 


A woman needs a friend upon whom she 
can rely, and there is no friend which so 
surely aids her when she is in need of aid 
as that great remedy, Warners’ Safe Cure. 


A woman who has never learned this 
great truth or who has failed to avail her- 
self of it, has lost a fine opportunity and is 
doubtless less strong and attractive to-day 
than she deserves to be and might be. 


A woman who follows the best hints that 
can be given her, and who takes advantage 
of the latest discoveries of science for help- 
ing her is certain to live longer, appear 
more attractive, suffer less, and enjoy more 
happiness than one who neglects her oppor- 
tunities. 


Extracted Honey 


uty a 4 
3% FOR SALE. 

We have made arrangements whereby we 
can furnish the Finest Basswood or Alfalfa 
Extracted Honey. in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, 
in a case, 8% cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
case, 8 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more,7% 
cents. Cash MUST accompany each order. 

2 A sample of either kind of honey will 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
guarantee purity, and that what we shjp will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us that here is a splendid 
chance for any bee-keeper to supply his home 
demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, 
why not begin now to create a local honey- 
trade? Order one 60-pound can first. and 
start out among your neighbors and friends, 
and see what youcando. You ought to get 
at least 15 cents per pound in 5-pound lots, or 
50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to 
do even better than that. though we think 
that enough ought to be sold at these 
prices to make a fairly paying business out of 
it. Give it a good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
KR, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 
¥. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
Cuas. IskAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. C. Cuemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. W. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wwa. A. SBLSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILL... Oct. 16.—We never had as 
good inquiry for honey as this fall, and never 
sold as much. We have not received as good 
prices owing to the amount of California 
stock unloaded on this market, which was 
sold ata very low price, both comb and ex- 
tracted. We quote: No. 1 and fancy, 13@ 
15¢c.; amber and dark, 8%@llc. Extracted, 
5@7c. Beeswax, 28c. J.A, L. 





BUFAALO, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Honey is in 
good demand. We quote: Fancy, mostly 16c.; 
choice, 14@15¢.; buckwheat sells slowly at 
10@12c. Extracted very quiet. Will advance 
liberally upon all choice shipments of honey. 

Beeswax wanted at 28@30c. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, Iu... Nov. 7.—Comb honey, if 
fancy in all ways, sells at 15c., but the bulk of 
sales of white comb that grades No. 1 is sold 
at 13c. Amber or yellow brings 9@11c.; dark 
and brown, 8@10c., according to finish and 
flavor. There are large offerings of extracted 
at prices ranging from 4%@7c., according to 
color, body. flavor and package. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Demand for 
comb honey is very good, particularly fancy 
white. and is moving out about as fast as ib 
arrives. We quote: Fancy clover, 1-lbs., 15 
@16c.; white, 13@1l4c.; fair, 11@!2c.; buck- 
wheat, 10@10%c. Extracted. buckwheat, 5@ 
5%c, with supply equal to demand; white 
clover and basswood, 6@7c., with supply short 
and demand good; Southern, 50@55c. per gal- 
lon. Beeswax, 27@29c.; extra fancy, 30@5 1c. 

C.1.& B. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.. Nov, 8.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is fair; receipts 
fair. Wequote: No. 1 white, 1-lbs., 13@14c.; 
No. 2. 12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 12@13c.; No. 2, 
10@11c.; dark. 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6@ 
6%c.; amber, 5@5%c.; Southern, dark, 4@ 
4%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. C.C. C. & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y.. Nov. 9.—Ourhoncy market 
is in good shape. although prices, like on most 
all products, are not high: but receipts are 
lighter than last year, and there is a good, 
steady demand, with «a real scarcity of white 
honey. We quote: White clover. 15@16c.; 
mixed clover, 12@14c.; dark clover, 9@1l1c. 
Extracted, white, 64%@7c.; mixed, 54%@6c.; 
dark, 5@5c. H. R. W. 


CINCINNATI, O, Nov. 8.—There is a fair 
demand for honey, with a bountiful supply. 
Comb honey sells at 12@15c., according to 
quality,in ajobbing way. Extracted brings 
4G7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 4.—The demand is 
good for all grades of comb honey, especially 
tancy white. We quote: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 
glassed or in paper boxes, 15c.; fair white, 
12@13c.; buckwheat, 10@1le. Unglassed, 
fancy white. 14c.; fair white, 11@12c,; buck- 
wheat, 9@10c. No 2-pound sections on the 
market and no demand forany. The demand 
for extractea honey has been rather limited 
of Jate, with plenty of stock arriving. We 
quote: California, 54%@6c.; white clover or 
basswood, 6c.:; Southern, 45@55c. rer gallon. 
_ Beeswax dull at 27@28c. for average qual- 
ity. H. B. & 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 23,—Honey is 
selling freely. and good, choice comb sells on 
arrival. Pure Western extracted white clover 
sells very quickly andisin big demand. We 
quote: Fancy white clover, 16c.; choice. 14¢e., 
dark, lle. Extracted, 5%@6\c.;: pure white 
clover, 8@9c. Beeswax will not, in our judg- 
ment, advance much more, as it did last year, 
large quantities having been laid up at low 
prices. It sells fairly well at 26c. on arrival. 

W 8. 





Wy aatee-4 second-hand Barnes Sawing 

Machine. Who bas one tor sale? Corre- 

spondence solicited. EBB WATSON, 
47Alt REDWOOD FALLS, MINN. 





YOUNG MEAN, farmer and bee-keeper 
25 years of age, wishes to correspond with 
a Lady Bee-Keeper or one interested in bees. 
For name and address, write to 
Geo. W. York & Co., 
47 A2t 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the Bex JouRNAL we mail for 
only 75 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.60. 
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Book Premiums for Getting New Subscribers 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Pre miu 


40 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, ete., described on this page—tiguring on the retail price given 
This is a very easy way to get a lot of most excellent literature. 


connection with each 


book, ete., 


below, 


In 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 


edition—to each new subscriber, 
it is received to the end of 


1896. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED by Jan. 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleasure and Profit. by Thomas G. Newman.— 
his edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and Inventions tn this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of anapiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 Iillustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in  bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Key. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific, 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 


fully illustrated. Price, 
Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—-A method by which 


the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 80U engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He Its a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultar, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, ‘giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lilustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

G2 If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey 
richness and flavor. 


and preserve its 
Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a eolony. Leather nadine- 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.2 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth.—Describes his methods of keeping bees 
and treating Foul Brood. Price, 10 cts, 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plap itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners In apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, ete. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 

History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet: just the thing to 
create"a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 
ets.; 50 for $1, 50: 100 for $2.50; 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Hee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
250 for $5.50; 500 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts, 


Commercial Caleulator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully iliustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape ( ‘nlture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 


showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 


25¢. 


160-page +‘ Bees and Honey 
On new subscriptions, the $1.00 will pay for the Kee Journal from the time 
NOW IS JUST THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers, 


*—pre Mium 


Ist, on these Liberal Offers. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawy 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. )) aj, 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make oe Mow 


money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 3) a.” 





Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls \, 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Disea 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything abou, 
Po ultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. " 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys {y 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al!l about Turkey-Rais 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vem 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry » 
A.1. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tel 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo. iy 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote- 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts, 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 


direct 
100 for 40 cts.; 200,7 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Pr 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the prices 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 
(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee J 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee....... $2.1 
. ABCof Bee-C ulture..... uae ecues 

. Bee-Keeper’s Guide..............- 

. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound].. l 
. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ L7 
. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... 

. Advanced Bee-Culture............. 

. Amerikanische Bienenzucht (Germ 

. Bienen-Kultur [German] 
. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth paene 
Rational Bee-Keeping sty oadag tound 

. Thirty Years Among the Bees. 

. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ 

. Convention Hard- Book. ee 1,1 
. Poultry for Market and Profit. ‘ | 
. Turkeys for Market and Profit... 

. Capons and Caponizing.. 
18. Our P oultry es eee ve. 0 
19. Green’s Four Books................ l 
20. Gree n’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture 
Jarden and Orchard...... 

3 Rural SID sas owns 
. Emerson Binder for the Bee 
>, Commercial Calculator. No. 1 1. 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2.. ... 1.4 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book............-. 1] 
28. Rural Life...... 1.1 
29; Strawberry Culture ..........-. 

30. Potato Culture.. 
31. Carp Culture.. 

32. Hand-Book of Health.. 


WROD DANA WOWE 


fed et ped feed et edt tt 
AID TI Co 


Journa 








34. Maple Sugar an 
35. Silo and Silage.. 
36. Winter Problem in Bee- ‘Keeping.. 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies). . 


the Sugar Bush.. 





39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory..........-.. 


7 
Pe i 
3. Seeacuees of Apiculture.. 1d 


38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . “i ‘ 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER' 


OOK-KEEPING 


AT A GLANCr. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A Smmp_e AND Concise MeTHop OF PRACTICAL 
K-KEEPING. 





With instructions 
for the proper keep- 
ing of Books of Ac- 

ounts and Nume- 
rous_ Explanations 
and Forms used in a 
Commerical  busi- 
ness; showing an 
ExTiIRE Ser or 
Books BASED UPON 
AcTUAL ‘TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 
sheet; and finally 
CLosE AND BALANce 
AccounTs Eqva- 
TION OF Pave NTS; 
Merric System of 
WEIGHTS and 
Measures. 

Containing 144 
a. 5 x 234 inc ny 
ound in finches. 
Russia, indexed, 75 cents ood postpaid, 


« We will mail this book free 
Npecial (fer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with 82. 00), and also 
send a copy oft the premium book * Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers: or we 
will club the book with the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail, 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
mentson straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 

lease you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Handy Cobbler *2.°° 


Family A Repair Kit. 28 Articles 


With Soldering Materials 


Bought singly would cost $4.70. 

$3 Outfit Includes 5 NFFe. 

Harness Repair Tools 

38 articles, worth singly $6.70. ¢ 
Sent by Express or Freight. Ills. 

Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
KUHN & CO, Box (G§ Moline, fil. 
41A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Discount—) to 10 Per Cent. 


—ON— 


_BEES ‘ SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journa). 








THE PAGE FENCE A MASCOT. 


Vith more miles of itinuse than any other rail- 
hood. the 1-*eShore and Michigan Southern now 
beats the w. !d's record for long distance speed. 


= PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Question - Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
roan Bight 11-14. 





ld el a tel A tel A el hel al a ae 


Separating the Wax from the 
Honey. 


Query 995.—What are the objections (if 
any) to separating the wax from the honey in 
a vessel with a water-jacket all around it?-—-B. 


E. France—I don’t know. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I do not know. 

G. M. Doolittle—I know of none. 
Prof. A. J. Cook—I don’t understand. 


W. R. Graham—The flavor is soon in- 
jured. 


H. D. Cutting—I see no objections for 
small lots. 


J. M. Hambaugh—I have never tried 
it, and don’t know. 


J. A. Green—Most honey would be 
ruined by such treatment. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—The chances are that 
the honey would be overheated. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—I have never tried 
it, and don’t think I ever shall. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott—I should prefer 
houey secured by a different process. 

B. Taylor—Honey so separated has a 
different flavor, and is darkened in color. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—No objections if 
the honey is in cappings and small bits 
of comb. 

C. H. Dibbern—I fail to see the object 
of such an operation, but I see no ob- 
jection to it. 

P. H. Elwood—The heat necessary to 
make the separation injures the flavor 
of the honey. 


W. G. Larrabee—I never did it in this 
way, but I don’t think there would be 
any objection. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I have tried many 
ways of melting comb honey, using the 
greatest care, and it would always have 
the taste of wax. 


Jas. A. Stone—The only objection I 
know is that it is too slow, although I 
do it that way when I only have a little 
to extract, and need a fire in my honey- 
house to work by. 


R. L. Taylor—I suppose it is meant 
that the separation is to be effected by 
heat; in that case there is no possible 
objection if one does not care for the ex- 
tra time and fuel required. 


Eugene Secor-—Perhaps I do not un- 
derstand this query. If the querist re- 
fers to the old-fashioned method of get- 
ting ‘‘ strained honey,” I have no opin- 
ion to give. I have no experience. 

Allen Pringle—The objection is (if I 
understand your question aright), that 
the flavor of the honey will be impaired. 
Even tbough there be no pollen nor 
propolis présent—only wax—the honey 
will have a mpre or less waxy taste. 


G. W. Demaree—I will venture a 
pound or so of honey, that Mr. B. will 
puzzle the whole college of experts with 
this question. Do yon mean by ‘‘ wax ” 
and ‘‘honey,” honey in the combs? I 
use a han -extractor to separate the 
honey from the combs. Do you mean 
the cappings and broken fragments of 
honey combs ? I use the solar wax-ex- 
tractor to separate the honey from the 





wax. If your vessel witha water-jacket 
so asto apply hot water to the inner 
vessel is an improvement on these plans, 
I do not object, except—well, I do object 
to the trouble of heating water in hot 
weather. 


W. M. Barnum—I recently asked this 
question in an article in the Bee Journal, 
and have failed to see any answer to it 
up to date. It would require close at- 
tention, but it is surely an easy and 
cheap method, if practicable. I am 
quite favorably inclined. But—read 
what the others say. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—There is no need 
of this. We have jacketed vessels, but 
we drain our cappings in a capping-can, 
and what remainsof the honey is washed 
out of them at about 125°, and used for 
vinegar or wine. Thus there is no waste 
whatever. The honey rendered from 
melted wax would be very inferior and 
dirty. 


J. M. Jenkins—I suppose you mean to 
have a hot stove wnder it, too. Well, I 
object to it on the general principles. It 
would be a messy job, full of experience, 
dissatisfaction, and meagre results. I'd 
rather use a solar extractor. But I ob- 
ject in the first place to having honey in 
this shape—‘tchunk honey.” If you 
read the American Bee Journal how is 
it you don’t use frames and the honey- 
extractor ? 


CALIFORNIA. 


OR SALE.—On account of being exten- 
sively engaged in the raisin and dried fruit 
shipping and packing business, {| will sell on 
reasonable terms, my entire Planing Mill, 
Box Factory and Barley Mill, also my entire 
Stock and Trade of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. I 
sold 12 Carloads of Supplies in 1895. 
Centrally located on the main line of the 
8. P. Co. R. R. 
Also will sell 500 Colonies Bees in 10-frame 
L. hives, and Fixtures. 
This is the chance of a lifetime, and if you 
want to buy you must speak at once 
Address, H. MM. ORK, 
47A2t SELMA, Fresno Co.., CAL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
\ thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Hoots Prices, and the 
best reg | point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


162 Maus. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bavezs placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds _ AM, for 
Cash. Addr 
LEAHY MPG. ¢ O.. "Higginsville, Mo. 











Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Getting Ready w« 
oe For 1896! 


We are now making necessary arrangements 
for manufacturing on a very large scale, Ex- 
TRACTORS, SMOKERS, and EVERYTHING used 
by the wide-awake bee-keeper. We sha!l con- 
tinue to make our FALCON POLISHED SEC- 
TIONS, which are yet unequalled. If you’ve 
never used any of our Goods it is time for you 
todo so. They are acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed by any other make. Our large new 
Catalogue will be out early inthe year. Any- 
thing you want now? Write to us. Gooas 
and Prices guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 





Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
and Manual of 
Commercial 
Forms.—C ontain- 
j ing specimen Letters 
J on all possible business 
topics, with appro- 
| priate answers. Con- 
taining general infor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte s, the 
rules for punctuation, 
1 the abbreviations most 
used inthe mercantile 
world, a dictionary of 
} mercantile terms, @ 
table ofsynonyms, and 
other information 

= . which may be of value 
to the busincss New edition, revised 
andenlarged. 216 pages, Extra Cloth, 75 cts. 


N ; “ay « We will mail this book free 
Special (ffer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book * Bees and 
Honey’ to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MotH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co... N. Y. 


WM. A. SELSER, 


10 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In charge of The A. I. Root Co.’s Philadelphia 
Branch, sells at Factory Prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. Having a lot of 
CHAFF HIVES, will sell at 10 % reduction 
from lowest Factory Prices. 

Beeswax, positively pure, bought and 
cash paid on arrival. 

Also in need of a lot of WESTERN PURE 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY—cash paid promptly. 


READER 











HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 














Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 
advertisers, either inp 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 











Nov. 21, 1893 
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short time I retire in favor of the “ Burlington.”—ABBOTT. 7 


| < 


Burlington 


Route. 





——— SOLID THROUGH TRAINS——— 


BETWEEN 


SAINT JOSEPH 


AND 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, St. Pau), 
Minneapolis and Black Hills. 
The Short Line to Montana and North Pacific Coast, 











D. O, IVES. G. P. & T. A., ST. LOUIS. yp 
————— 
z are not always the result of the same cay 
| They may come from starvation; from Doe 
: e [ Losses possibly, a poorly ventilated cellar; etc, » > 
i Successful wintering comes from a prop 
combination of different conditions. For clear, concise, comprehensive conclusions ye 
these all-important points, consult ** Advanced Bee-Culture.” Five of its thirty-two 
still furnish Queens by return mail at $1.00 each, or $5.00 for six. One Queen and the Reviey 
for $1.50. Queen and Book, $1.25. Queen, Review, and Book, $2.00. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich, 


food; from improper preparations; frog jy 
ters treat as many different phases of the wintering problem. Price of the book. 50 cts Th 
—OF BEES WX%X— 
FF ' BD Mh, MA | me ; 


perfect protection; from a cold, wet, » . 
Review one year and the book for $1.25. New subscribers get balance of this year {yee | 
But still We Want 





Is our present stock for next year’s sales of Foundation. 
More Beeswax and pay a good price. 


Don’t Delay Ordering Your FOUNDATION. You will pay more by as 
by than you would now. Remember that we make the BEST, and everybod 
acknowledges this. 

Now is the time to read the work of the Late Father Langstroth 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Reise 


(as~ Send us your address for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


56 5th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. W. YORK, Manager. Send for Free Catalog. 





Appreciating the value of Chicago as a distributing point, and having the 
opportunity presented to us we have bought out the good-will and stock of bee 
keepers’ supplies of Thos. G. Newman, who has conducted a successful busines 
there for many years. The following notice explains further : 


To whom it may concern :— 

I have this day sold to the A. I. Root Co., of Medina, Ohio, my business i 
Chicago, as ‘* Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies,” together with the good-will of t 
same; and while thanking my many friends and customers during the past 2 
years for their generous patronage, I would bespeak a continuance of the same for 
my successors, who are well-known manufacturers and dealers in apiarian sup 
plies, and can fill all orders, whether large or small, with promptness aud 
accuracy. Tuos. G. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1895. 


We have secured the services of MR. GEO. W. YORK as manage 


Nh AN A ENTE HEEB I YI mW 


who needs no introduction to most of our patrons. Besides his sterling busines : 
qualities and promptness, he has bad long experience and drill in the supply bus: I 
ness under T. G. Newman & Son, before he purchased the AMERICAN BEE fF 
JOURNAL, of which he is still editor and proprietor. 4 
A full assortment of 
] 5 
ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 

will be constantly on hand, for sale at catalog prices, and prompt service may be a 
had by addressing as above. : 

Mention the American Bee Journal. The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 9 } 





